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‘*PRUOHT’ 
isa 
Praiseworthy Potion 


*Pruht’ (pronounced Proot) is praised as an aperitif 


as a pick-me-up, as a very good drink at any time 
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10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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PRICE 2s.: BY INLAND POST, 2s 
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SKILFUL STYLING has combined restrained modernity with the Wolseley traditions of good taste. The “Six Eighty” and 
“Four Fifty” will remain Britain’s most completely satisfying cars for many years to come. Exceptional power-to- 
weight ratio, independent front-wheel suspension and seating within the wheel-base combine to give high-speed travel 
in luxurious comfort. Prices: “Six Eighty”: 6 cyl. R.A.C. Rating 20.01 h.p., 2215 ¢.c.: £600 (plus purchase tax, 


£167.8.4). “Four Fifty: 4 cyl. R.A.C. Rating 13,5 h.p.. MI76 e.e.; £550 (plus purchase tax £153.10. 7). 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. COWLEY . OXFORD 


Overseas business: Vuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, and 1] Piccadilly, London W.] 
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, Europe, and the United States of America. 


THE KING AT THE TROOPING THE COLOUR ON HIS OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY: 
WITH, BEHIND HIM, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF 


The King drove in an open landau to 
took the salute from a dais, 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester 
him at the saluting-base 


HIS MAJESTY (SEATED) AT THE SALUTING- BASE 
GLOUCESTER. 


bearing the badge of her regiment, The Grenadier Guards, in which she appeared at 


the 1947 Trooping, with the additions of her Garter Ribbon, and the full-dress sash 
, on horseback, took their places behind f a Guards officer. Her horse, Winston, became restive, but she controlled him 


The Princess wore the dark-blue habit and jacket perfectly and was subsequently congratulated by the King on her admirable horsemanshir 


the Horse Guards Parade on June 9 and 
at the first full-dress Trooping the Colour for ten years. 


, and cap 
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THE ROYAL DRIVE TO THE TROOPING THE COLOUR: HIS MAJESTY, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS, IN AN OPEN 


LANDAU, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
The historic ceremony of Trooping the Colour was carried out on June 
official birthday, with traditional splendour. For the first time since 1939 all ranks 
of the Household Brigade, Horse and Foot together, taking part in the ceremony, 
wore full dress. As his Majesty is not yet sufficiently recovered from his operation 
to ride, he drove to the Horse Guards Parade in an open landau drawn by two 
Windsor greys, with Princess Elizabeth (Colonel of The Grenadier Guards) and the 


9, the King's 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER RIDING ON EITHER SIDE. 


Duke of Gloucester (Colonel of The Scots Guards) riding on his right and left hand 
side respectively, and took the salute from a dais, as shown in the photograph on 
our front page. A Sovereign's Escort of the Household Cavalry, with their Standard, 
rode before and behind the landau, and the King was further attended by a retinue 
of senior officers of the Brigade and Equerries. Our photograph shows the splendid 


procession turning on to the Horse Guards Parade from the Mall. 
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THE “PRECISE, MAJESTIC RITUAL’ OF TROOPING THE COLOUR: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARCH-PAST, FROM 
THE ADMIRALTY, SHOWING THE KING STANDING ON THE DAIS TO TAKE THE SALUTE (LEFT, CENTRE). 


troubled by flies, became restive, but she 


Princess Elizabeth's mount, apparently 
controlled him with perfect horsemanship, and allowed him to move back a little 


The Colour Trooped at the first full-dress Trooping the Colour ceremony for ten years 
on the official birthday of the King, was the King's Colour presented last month by 

his Majesty to the Ist Battalion The Welsh Guards, and his Majesty wore the from his original position, as shown. The Duke of Gloucester, Colonel of The Scots 

uniform of Colonel-in-Chief of that regiment. We reproduce a view of what the Guards, Personal A.D.C. to his Majesty, is seen, mounted, on the far side of - 


ily Telegraph correspondent called the “ precise, majestic ritual '’ of the ceremony the dais. The Queen, Princess Margaret, Queen Mary, and other members of the 
taken from the Admiralty, showing the march-past During the ceremony, Winston, Royal family, watched the ceremony from a window in the Horse Guards building 
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AMONG THE WORLD’S SMALLEST WARSHIPS: THE NAVY’S MIDGET SUBMARINES. 
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OF THE WORLD'S SMALLEST WARSHIPS—THE ROYAL NAVY'S MIDGET SUBMARINE Xz 8—PROCEEDING ON THE SURFACE 
A TARGET AREA DURING EXERCISES: THE CAPTAIN IS STANDING’ BESIDE THE PERISCOPE AND MICROPHONE, 
CONNING THE SHIP. THIS IS THE NORMAL METHOD WHILE UNDER WAY ON THE SURFACE. 


A CREW MEMBER WEARING THE PROTECTIVE RUBBER 
GARMENTS NECESSARY WHEN DIRECTING THE SUBMARINE 
ON THE SURFACE IN ROUGH WEATHER. 





COMING ALONGSIDE THEIR ESCORT SHIP TWO OF BRITAIN’S 30- TO 34-TON 
MIDGET SUBMARINES, x# 8 AND X£ 9. THEIR OPERATIONAL COMPLEMENT IS FIVE. 


See reght See left 
WITH HER CAPTAIN ON THE FORWARD PART OF THE CASING AND ANOTHER A CLOSE-UP OF THE FORE-PART OF THE ROYAL NAVY'S MIDGET SUBMARINE XZ 9, WITH HER 
OFFICER DIRECTING THE STEERING AT THE PERISCOPE MICROPHONE, rz 9 CAPTAIN LEANING OVER THE BOWS BEFORE THE CRAFT BERTHS ON THE ESCORT VESSEL, DURING 

COMES IN TO MOOR, RECENT TRAINING. 

During the war the exploits of the Royal Navy's midget submarines provided some XE 8 and XE 9 during recent exercises. These submarines have a displacement of 
of the most exciting and heroic of stories—among them being the attack on Tirpitz, 30 to 34 tons and are 53 ft. long They are driven by one Gardner engine and 
the cutting of the Singapore-Saigon sea-cable and the attack on the Japanese cruiser one electric motor and their speed is given as 6.5/6 knots. On operations they carry 
Takao at Singapore. Two V.C.s were awarded for the attack on TJirpitz and two a crew of five. They are especially suited for harbour penetration and service in them 
the attack on Takao. Since the war little has been heard of these tiny craft, is essentially a young man’s job, as the cramped quarters and the nature of their 
12—remained in service, and our photographs show tasks severely tax the physique and morale of the crew 


< 


for 
but in 1948 four—XE 7, 8, 9, 
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“THE SEA SPORT OF KINGS’’: STANDARD CLASSES OF YACHT USED IN MODERN NATIONAL 


As mentioned in our issue of June 4, it was a king—Charles II.—who introduced 
the sport of yachting to this island, and it was he who delighted to race his boats 
in the reaches of Lambeth and Chelsea. The Duke of Cumberland revived Royal owned vessel. The 
interest in the sport in the eighteenth century and, more recently, the present King's the Star; while 
father, George V., delighted in his famous yacht Britannia. That it is still a Royal discussion for international status 
sport is attested in the ‘keen personal interest taken in it by Prince Olaf of Norway 54-metre (now practically complete), a 14-square metre (for European inland waters) 
and especially by Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, whose Dragon-class w 


is still on paper, and a class for larger yachts with cruising accommodation 
Bluebottle recently won the race for its class at the Island S.C. Regatta at Cowes the classes the strictest specifications 


AND INTERNATIONAL RACING. 


The widespread popularity of the sport is, moreover, 


reflected in the fact that to-day 
is the day of the small yacht, not of the 


immense millionaire r syndicate 
present international classes are the 6-metre, the Dragon, and 
the National classes of Swallow and Firefly were also raced in the 
Olympic Games. Three other classes are under 


concerned are governed, of course, by 
Daawn BY our Srectat Artist, G. H. Davis 
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ONE OF THE BRAVEST WOMEN OF OUR TIME. 


“ODETTE. The Story of a British Agent”: By JERRARD TICKELL." 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N August, 1946, there appeared in the London Gazette the announcement of an 


award of the George Cross to Mrs. Odette Marie ( 


stated, ‘“‘ Mrs. Sansom was infiltrated into enemy-occupied France and worked 


with great courage and distinction until April, 1943, 
with her Commanding Officer. Between Marseilles and 


the prison at Fresnes, she succeeded in speaking to her Commanding Officer, 


and for mutual protection they agreed to maintain that 
they were married. She adhered to this story and even 
succeeded in convincing her captors in spite of considerable 
contrary evidence and through at least fourteen 
interrogations. She also drew Gestapo attention from her 
Commanding Officer on to herself saying that he had 
only come to France on her insistence. She took full 
responsibility and agreed that it should be herself and 
not her Commanding Officer who should be shot. By this 
action she caused the Gestapo to cease paying attention 
to her Commanding Officer after only two interrogations. In 
addition, the Gestapo were most determined to discover 
the whereabouts of a wireless operator and of another 
British officer whose lives were of the greatest value to the 
Resistance Organisation. Mrs. Sansom was the only 
person who knew of their whereabouts. The Gestapo 
tortured her most brutally to try to make her give away 
this information. They seared her back with a red hot 
iron and, when that failed, they pulled out all her toe- 
nails. Mrs. Sansom, however, continually refused to 
speak and by her bravery and determination she not 
only saved the lives of the two officers but also enabled 
them to carry on their most valuable work.” 

Mr. Tickell’s narrative amplifies this necessarily terse 
citation ; to cach sentence there are corresponding pages in 
his book The “ infiltration "’ (various attempts to fly 
Odette to France and drop her by parachute had failed, 
as she was a Jonah to bombers) was contrived by a felucca, 
under a Polish officer's 
command, which put 
her ashore on a lonely 
southern beach; the 
tortures took place 


when she was arrested . 
Paris on the way to 





ODETTE : MRS. PETER CHURCHILL, G.C., M.B.E. 


In August, 1946, it was announced that H.M. the King had 

awarded the George Cross to Mrs. Odette Sansom (now Mrs. 

Peter Churchill) for “‘ courage, endurance and self-sacrifice of 

the highest possible order.” On this page Sir John Squire 

writes an appreciation of the first detailed biography of one 
of the bravest women of our time. 


to which I really wanted to know the answers 
‘éline Sansom, It was though they were quite irrelevant to the 
main theme—and that, I suppose, was due to 
that novelist’s quality in him which, at the 
beginning, tempts him to aim at too easy effects 
with contrasted landscape backgrounds and 
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hypothetical trains of 
: ‘ MAJOR JERRARD TICKELL, THE AUTHOR OF 
thought, but, later, THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


enables him, in brief Major Jerrard Tickell is the anonymous 

ass t brin author of numerous War Office publications. 
compass, vd 8 “ Odette” is his first biography, but he has 
many individual written several novels, including “‘ See How 
“he nts fe They Run,” “ At Dusk All Cats Are Grey,” 
ch aracters to life and “Soldier from the Wars Returning.” 
Ultimately, I dare say, 


most readers will find themselves ruminating on the 
present state of the world, and wondering how far the 
help given by these martyrs of the French Section, and 
indeed of the whole French resistance, really did make 
easier our invasion of the Continent. But I, at any rate, 
found myself thinking about particular people, not 
general things, as a man would who had _ become 
interested in the villains and heroes of a novel, the 
author of which forgot, in the end, to say whether or 
not they got their respective deserts. ‘‘ What happened 
to him?’ ‘“ What happened to her ? ” 

About many of them we have no doubt; Odette’s 
comrades were mostly butchered, and of her torturers some 
are known to have been executed. But what happened 
in the end to Bleicher, who captured her, was for some 
time one of her officers at Fresnes Prison, and cuts a 
considerable figure in the book, in which he is one of the 
more complex characters ? What happened to Fritz Siihren, 
chief commandant of that enormous slaughter-house for 
women at Ravensbriick : a stony-faced young Nordic who, 
when the crash came, presumably because he thought that 
saving somebody with 
the name of Churchill 
(the name adopted from 
Odette’s C.O.) might be 
pleaded in mitigation of 





in the Avenue Foch, in 

the presence of a well-groomed and_ well- 
scented young Gestapo officer, who made it 
clear to her that he was really a_ polished 
gentleman by offering her cigarettes between 
tortures The book begins long before the 
period covered by the citation; and it relates 
Odette’s later experiences in the Ravensbriick 
hell, where the air rang daily with the screams 
of beaten women of many nations, where the 
trucks with their grisly load of dead rumbled 
by her cell, where the thick smoke from the 
crematorium’s chimney endlessly stained the 
sky, and where, in the end, Himmler called, 
said that the killing wasn’t going half-fast 
enough, and, after experiments with other 


“RAOUL: CAPTAIN PETER MORLAND and slower methods of extermination, insti- 
CHURCHILL, D.8.0., CROIX DE GUERRF 





tuted a gas-chamber 
Captain Peter Morland Churchill, who oan ° 
worked as a British agent in France, was The beginning is rather slow. We cannot, 


known in the field as “ Raoul."” He was [ suppose, complain because Mr. Tickell gives 
educated at Malvern and is a Cambridge : : 
graduate. He was captured in France in US @ general outline of the growth and functions 
April 1943, with Mrs. Odette Sansom. For and modes of operating of the French section 
their mutual protection they agreed to , = 
maintain that they were married and suc- Of the War Office. But he need not perhaps 
ceeded in adhering to the story throughout have devoted so much space to Odette's early 
their captivity. In 1947 Captain Churchill 
married Mrs. Odette Sansom in London life and infantile ailments, and he wastes a good 
deal of space with picturesque padding which 
was quite unnecessary with so strange and exciting a tale waiting to be told 
When the raids became severe she, a woman of thirty, took her three small 
daughters to Devon ; but that is no reason (since this is not a film-scenario) why 
we should be recurrently reminded of the lush Devon grass, the thick Devon 
primroses, and the long eyelashes of the placid Devon cows. He describes how, 
before that, after the fall of France, Odette was insulted by a Kensington 
shopman and walked out in deathly silence. ‘' One 
of the women said to the shopman; ‘ You should 
be ashamed of yourself, you should.’ Odette didn’t 
hear that.’’ If Odette didn’t, who did? Was 
Mr. Tickell in the same queue ? When the “ infil- 
tration "’ took place, on a remote and rocky coast, 
Mr. Tickell says that Odette breathed deeply and 
“Into her nostrils came slowly the unforgettable, 
forgotten smell of France. It was a smell of mimosa 
and thyme, of pine-trees and seaweed, of concrete, 
garlic, lipstick and sweat.’’ But when the real story 
begins Mr. Tickell gets into a natural swing and 
carries us on unresisting. After the landing there are 
many exciting, some comic, some beautiful, some 
sickening, pages: but there is never a dull one. 
After that too diffuse and “ novelistic '’ opening 
Mr. Tickell tells his story very well. How 
intensely he had managed to attract my interest to 
every detail became clear to me when I became 
aware, after I finished the book, that there were a 
few quite minor ends not tied up, a few questions 


REUNITED WITH HER THREE DAUGHTERS 
THE SUMMER OF [945 ODETTE WITH FRANCOISE, LILY AND MARIANNE, 
The illustrations reproduced on this page are from the book “ Odette. The Story 
of a British Agent" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Chapman and Hall 


* * Odette The Story of a British Agent"; By Jerrard 
lickell, IWWustrated. (Chapman and Hall ; 15s.) 





his crimes, took Odette 
with him in his large, sleek car and surrendered 
to the Americans; Was he hanged ? or does he 
still adorn the world ? What, again, has become 
of the priest Paul Heinerz, almost the only 
humane German Odette met, and a reminder 
that even Germany can produce brave and 
gentle Christians. ‘‘ He wore the uniform of the 
German Army and held the rank of Major. He 
was an ardent Catholic from the South, from 
Bavaria. He had been allowed into the prison 
at his own request to minister to the sick and 
to the dying. For some weeks he walked the 
landings with averted eyes as if he were ashamed 
of something that he alone could see. Then he 
applied one day to the Commandant for per- f 
mission to say mass. The Commandant referred pom agen tg 
the matter to the Gestapo, who took the TRATION CAMP FOR WOMEN. 
trouble to inform the priest personally that Obersturmbannfihrer Fritz Sihren was 
his business was solely to listen to the last CRS of ee _ & 
ic p for women, 
gabbles of the doomed. It was not to encourage where Odette was imprisoned from July, 
. » 1944, until April 28, 1945. On May 3 he 
the living in their idolatry, Mein Kampf  took’her in his car and handed her over to 
was the missal of the twentieth century, and the Americans, thinking that she was a 
Pe relative of Winston Churchill, and hoping, 
thou shalt have no other gods but Adolf Hitler. presumably, to curry favour with the vic- 
Application dismissed. It should not be put tors. (This photograph was tound among 
Siihren’s private papers which were 
forward again. Heil Hitler! captured by Odette.) 
‘One very early morning, long before the 
sun was up, Father Paul came to Fresnes. In the interrogation room he silently 
made an altar of two chairs, a plank, and a prison sheet. He lit two candles and laid 
a crucifix on the sheet. Then, on tip-toe, he went from cell to cell, unlocking the 
doors and beckoning to the women. Bewildered and frightened, they followed him 
along the lit landing and into the candlelight and sank incredulously on their 
knees. . . . In pain and delight, the women received 
the forbidden mass, sobbing without restraint at the 
sound of the whispered, remembered words.”’ At the 
end he said to them: “If you can think of your 
grief as an extension of that greater grief in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, then God will surely give 
you strength ’"—then the women crawled back to 
their dark cells and the priest returned to his 
regiment. He made it clear to Odette that his 
chances of survival were not high. Did he survive ? 
A very few notes in an appendix might have 
answered such questions as these. We might even 
have been told what happened to the verses ‘‘ Leaves 
of Buchenwald,” written by the English Captain of 
whom it is said; “ His triumph over Buchenwald 
was complete, for he even saw the wooden uprights 
of the gallows that hanged him as a tree in bloom.” 
EpitoRtat Note.—Since Major Tickell’s book 
was written news has been received that Frift Stihren, 
Commandant of Ravensbriick concentration camp for 
women, who succeeded in escaping from his captors, has 
been rearrested in Germany and is now awaiting trial. 





AFTER HER RETURN TO ENGLAND IN 
Novels are reviewed by. K. John and other book s 


by W. R. Calvert on page 858 of this issuc 
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ARNHEM: THE CHANGING FACE OF A TOWN THAT HEROISM IMMORTALISED. 






TO BE OPENED ON SEPTEMBER 17 BY THE VETERANS OF ARNHEM: THE NEW BRIDGE AT ARNHEM REACHING OUT FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE RHINE. IT IS BEING CONSTRUCTED 
TO REPLACE THE TEMPORARY BRIDGE (CENTRE), 





WHERE BRITAIN’S IST AIRBORNE DIVISION HELD THE BRIDGEHEAD FOR NINE DAYS 
ARNHEM—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


A POIGNANT REMINDER OF A NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN 


IN THE TREES AT OOSTERBEEK. OF ARNHEM, WHICH 


On September 17, the fifth anniversary of the airborne landing of the Ist Airborne 
Division at Arnhem, some of the 2000 men who were brought back after their heroic 
nine-day stand, will return to the scene of the great battle. They are to reopen the 
new bridge over the Rhine and will see that Arnhem has been restored to its former 











WHERE THE AIRBORNE TROOPS 
BATTLE: ONE OF THE PARACHUTES THAT STILL HANG THE CHURCH AT OOSTERBEEK, 


WHICH IS STILL BEING USED BY TRAFFIC. 





WHERE HEROES REST: THI 
AIRBORNE CEMETERY At 
OOSTERBEEK, NEAR ARN 
HEM, WHICH IS THE LAS? 
RESTING-PLACE OF MANY 
GALLANT MEN, 





MADE THEIR LAST STAND 
A VILLAGE ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
NOW BEING REBUILT. 


OPPOSITE THE HOTEL IN WHICH GENERAL URQUHART 
ESTABLISHED HIS H.Q. THE AIRBORNE MEMORIAL AT 
OOSTERBEEK WITH (POREGROUND) AN ANTI-TANK GUN 


condition as one of the most beautiful towns in the Netherlands. At Oosterbeek they 
will find that the church, the last point to be held by the airborne troops, has been 
repaired. This summer relatives of the heroes of Arnhem will be visiting the 
cemetery at Oosterbeek, where the dead of the British Airborne forces rest 
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It was recently announced that reinforce- 


N R. A. V. ALEXANDER, Minister of 
1 { Defence, is visiting Hong Kong. It A W | N OY O N | E WORL ments would be sent to Hong Kong, and 
“ar ” eC I] D Af . 4 H D : it is known that some arrived last See 


ss a good thing that the senior Cabinet 
Minister responsible for defence and the Minis- 
ter responsible for the co-ordination of the 
three Services in defence, should visit the 
British foreign station that is threatened above 
all others, especially since it is of such great 
value to British trade. Plenty of reports 
must have been sent from Hong Kong, but a 
personal visit in such cases is always of great advantage. 
It enables, in the first place, civilian views to be combined 
with those of political and military authorities. It may 
well be that Mr. Alexander, in a talk with a Chinese mer- 
chant, may gain the benefit of impressions which would 
not reach him in Whitehall. And just as in_ historical 
research one experiences great trouble in getting informa- 
tion on the most obvious matters, because the chronicler 
or correspondent or diarist thought them too obvious to 
mention, so the personal visitor to a scene about which 
he has been constantly reading finds a great deal which 
those who have been reporting to him expect him to know, 
but which he in fact does not know. My own experience 
of foreign visits to study some question with which I have 





By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


may be expected to take a stronger line. The only 
doubt is about the form which their action will take. 
But as Communists everywhere employ the weapon 
of propaganda, and since the situation of Hong Kong 
is, as has been shown, peculiarly suited to this, one 
may bank upon its being used, within and without, 
but particularly within. The campaign against European 
“ exploitation,”” waged in many parts of Asia, is here 
on favourable ground. It might not, however, begin 
till the Communist regular forces had arrived on the 
scene. How long it will take them to reach Hong 
Kong I will not prophesy, but nothing except a break- 
down in supply is likely to prevent them from taking 
Canton within two months 


month 
The adequacy of the defence depends on 


HONG KONG AND THE COMMUNIST VICTORY. — «veral factors, including the amount ot 


air and naval support, but of course, most 

of all, upon the strength and determina. 

tion of the attack to be faced. Even 

with strong support from the Royal Air 

Force and Navy, the land forces as announced 

would not suffice to meet a powerful attack with modern 
weapons and resolutely pressed. How far this is to be 
expected from the Communists I do not know. It is 
possible that they would prefer not to risk it, since 
even if successful it would probably be very costly. 
On the whole, their most promising course would 
seem to be to stir up the maximum of trouble and 
hold back their regular fighting forces in the hope 
that the propagandist advanced guard would leave them 
with little to do except to mop up. In this case, 
though the troops might well play an important part in 
internal security, the main responsibility would fall upon 
the police. Such reports about them as have reached this 
country are favourable, but they would not have an easy 
task in dealing with sabotage 





constantly dealt at home has 
been that there were always ff ——— 
gaps in my information. ‘ _ ar 
Many people were pessimistic 5 a 
about the future of Hong Kong 
when it returned to British 
hands after the war and _ its 
occupation by the Japanese, It 
seemed likely that, with China 
in turmoil and its currency in 
chaos, Hong Kong might not 
be able to recover the position 
whjch it had occupied before 
the war. These fears proved 
groundless. The recovery was 
in fact sensational. Hong Kong 
actually benefited from the dis 
turbed state of the country, 
because it was the port with 
the most stable conditions for 
trade and the best financial 
machinery. And even though 
trade with China has proved 
difficult because many of the 
goods no longer reach the ports, 
or do so in reduced quantities, 
Hong Kong has gained a great 
position as an entrepét, with 
dealings all over the Pacific and 
even outside it. What has been 
accomplished there has been a 
triumph of private enterprise, 
and indeed certain interventions 
of the British Government, with 
which | have no space to deal 
now, have proved to be a 
hindrance rather than a support 
to the efforts of British and 
Chinese business men, In its 
period of rather over a century 
in British hands, Hong Kong 
has done honourable and profit- 
able service always, and has 
lived up to its record during 
the past five difficult years, 
Its very stability has, how- 
ever, helped to create the risks 
by which it is now faced, The 
greater part of its big population 
has come to it because conditions 
were favourable, or because 
wages were good, or—and this 
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woe in a community like that of 
ne SE 4 Hong Kong. 

a It must be recognised that 
if the Communists were to 
overrun all Eastern China 
and organise it into a going 
concern, if they were then to 
decide that one of their major 
aims would be the ejection of 
the British from Hong Kong, 
we could not stay there in- 
definitely. Even if we could 
defend the place, which is 
possible, its value under in- 
vestment would in the long 
run disappear, and the cost 
of holding it would become 
intolerable. Yet meeting trouble 
half-way could never be more 
foolish than in this case. The 
stronger and more confident 
we appear, without being 
boastful, aggressive or provoca- 
tive, the less likely are we to 
have to meet force with force. 
Much will depend also upon 
the justice, firmness and tact 
of our dealings with the 
Chinese labouring classes. From 
the material point of view 
they are probably better off 
than any others in the country, 
but the factor of face is always 
important, and Europeans have 
lost some in recent times. 
What is most satisfactory about 
the affair is that the Govern- 
ment, while taking it seriously, 
are also taking it calmly and 
confidently, and do not look 
like being bluffed. 

It may well be that a 
trading settlement of the type 
of Hong Kong is not destined 
to last for many years in its 
present form. Some develop- 








ment is probably inevitable 
in the long run, and it would 
be short-sighted to disregard 
the trend of the times. When 
the conditions become favour- 








accounts especially for the rapid y ~~ LAMMA ISLAN \ ae a able the status of the island 
recent growth—because it offered a ee eee aid ? and its hinterland can properly 
an asylum, In consequencé, they ego . . — I are. id be reviewed. Favourable and 
owe it no particular loyalty: B= ee otal DP ate . ine suitable conditions can come 
it is in no sense a fatherland, o ya i ~ pine only with the creation of a 
but a settlement under foreign Nagin = Ww ‘ ma sound and stable China, under 
control mainly inhabited by —_ a —— the rule of law. In the pre- 
Chinese. Many of the new- 2 “ sent situation of the country, 
comers have been fugitives from = 4 priTisH CROWN COLONY WHICH MAY HAVE TO RESIST ATTACKS BY CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND WHOSE pEFENce it would be a tragedy if 


the Kuomintang, and as such 
may be expected to be favour 
ably disposed to the Communists, 


keep these refugees out, though 
it would not have been easy. 
It must be realised that a 
desire to be on the winning 
side is widespread in China at 
present. It will make its presence 
felt on the island itself and on the mainland territory. 
Trade unionism with a Communist tinge is said to be on the 
increase. In the event of a Communist threat to Hong 
Kong, this may prove to be a dangerous factor in the situa- 
tion. It would not merely complicate a Communist attack 
from outside, but probably also prove more difficult to 
handle, I am not going to enter into the controversy 
about the shelling of the Amethyst, but I must point out 
that it damaged British prestige in Hong Kong, as 
elsewhere in China, 

The attitude of the Communists to Hong Kong can 
hardly be doubted. Apart from a few insignificant demon- 
strations, Hong Kong has not become a political problem 
since the end of the war. This does not mean, however, 
that the Kuomintang acquiesced willingly in the British 
occupation, If the Chinese Government had succeeded 
in defeating the Communists and had established order 
and a strong and stable administration, it would without 
doubt by now have made known its views on the subject 
of Hong Kong and have demanded that it should be handed 
over. Only because of its weakness did the Kuomintang 
refrain from such a course, In view, of their vigour 
md the success attained by their arms, the Communists 


PRESENTS MANY PROBLEMS: 


menaced as the Chinese Communist advance continues. 
It might have been wiser to Singapore in an R.A.F. aircraft. 
Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd, Commander-in-Chief, Air Command, Far 
Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain by China in 1841—the island is about eleven miles long and from two to five miles wide 
and the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded by treaty to Britain in 1860. The 
of the Kowloon hinterland, some islands, including Lantau, and the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay, were leased to Britain for unless we are forced to do 
a period of 99 years in 1898. The Japanese occupied Hong Kong on Christmas Day, 1941, and surrendered to British forces in 
September, 1945. Civil Government was restored in May, 1946. The 

possibility of an attempt by the Communists to apply pressure to get the British out of China. 


A RELIEF MAP OF HONG KONG AND (INSET) THE AREA LEADING TO CANTON, 75 MILES DISTANT. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses some of the problems presented by the defence of Hong Kong, which may be 
On June 6 Mr. Alexander, Minister of Defence, arrived in the Colony from 


Hong Kong were to lose its 
status, because this would 
destroy a source of prosperity 


He was accompanied by General Sir Neil Ritchie, Commander-in-Chieft, Far East Land Forces, Air which the world in general- 


I have said that the island of Hong Kong is just over 
a century old as a British colony. The territories on the 
mainland, generally known as the “ New" Territories, 
have been leased for about half that period, and the lease 
has run for only half its span. The island is indefensible 
without them, It could be deluged with machine-gun fire, 
and the lightest and shortest-ranged artillery could bombard 
it while placed well back from the sea at Kowloon. A 
bridgehead on the mainland is thus necessary for defence ; 
but of course it brings its own disadvantages, since the weight 
of a strong army can be brought to bear upon the defence 
force and the frontage to be held is greater. I cannot claim 
to be acquainted with the ground or to know whether the 
line of defence is the same as of old, but I believe the so- 
called “ Gin-drinkers’ Line " was well under twelve miles 
across, and that the ground was generally favourable for 
defence. Because it collapsed so quickly in face of a 
Japanese attack it does not follow that this would be the 
case if the Chinese Communists launched an assault, since 
their forces are not equally well armed or trained, and they 
would have much less support from the air. The only 
airfield is on the mainland, and it is by no means ideal for 
modern military aircraft. 


East, and Air Marshal Sir William Elliot, his Chief Staff Officer. 


arrison of the Colony is now being reinforced in view of the 


cannot afford to abandon. 


lew Territories, comprising a portion Our attitude should be that, 


so by circumstances beyond 
our control, we do not intend 
to abandon Hong Kong or 
to throw over the British community, which has accom- 
plished a great and invaluable service in first building 
it up from nothing and then restoring its position after 
that had been destroyed by the Japanese occupation. 
The nature of the task is simple and straightforward, 
though the means to be employed are complex. 

It must be an unwelcome necessity to the Services’ to 
strengthen the garrison at a time when our resources in 
all three have been allowed tc sink dangerously low, not 
indeed numerically, but in combatant strength, and when 
it would be more convenient to station those we possess 
anywhere rather than in the Far East. This is, however, 
the inevitable result of the civil war in China, and the 
chaos, spiritual and material, which has accompanied it. 
Matters might indeed have been worse than they are at 
the moment. We have at least been afforded time in which 
to think and to act. The more we reflect upon the situation 
the clearer it must be that this is no time for irresolution, 
still less for scuttling. This last would strike a deadly 
blow to national prestige and self-confidence. Fortunately, 
there is little need to consider it because, unless all the 
signs are woefully deceptive, it may be considered 
out of the question. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS PREPARING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE: C.D. TRAINING. 


A FAMILIAR DEMONSTRATION AT ALL TRAINING THE ARTS OF PEACE AMID THE INGENUITIES OF WAR: HAY- 
COURSES, CIVIL AND MILITARY: E LODING A GAS MAKING TAKING PLACE BESIDE 4 FLYING BOMB AND 4 
BOMB AT THE OPENING OF THE FALFIELD SCHOOL. ‘* BLOCK-BUSTER " DISPLAYED AT THE C.D. SCHOOL, 


(ABOVE.) 1936 RECALLED: 

FURLING THE FLAG AT THE 

CEREMONY OF REOPENING THE 

HOME OFFICE CIVIL DEFENCE 

TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT FALFIELD, GLOS. 


N June 9 the Parliamentary 

Secretary to the Home 
Office, Mr. K. G. Younger, 
M.P., unfurled the flag at the 
reopening of the Home Office 
Civil Defence Technical Train 
ing School in the grounds of 
Eastwood Park, Falfield, 
Gloucestershire. This school, it 
will be recalled, was first opened 
in 1936 and was closed shortly 
after the war to become a police 
training college. Its purpose 
now is to provide trained in- 
structors to form an available 
nucleus for implementing the 
Government's present plans for 
extending Civil Defence train- 
ing in modern methods. The 
main subject taught is rescue 
work, for which the dummy 
* bombed village’ shown pro- 
vides an excellent training- 
ground ; and general instructors 
are also taught the elements of 
protection against high-explo- 
sive bombs, fire-fighting and 
atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare. As can be seen, in- 
struction in the use of atomic 
radiation detectors is also : : 

included in the syllabus. 4 “ ; - oe v Ce > 
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LAGE” OF FALFIELD: A SET- 
PIECE AT THE C.D. SCHOOL, 
WHERE INSTRUCTORS IN ALL 
TYPES OF RESCUE WORK RECEIVE 
A REALISTIC TRAINING—SHOW 
ING CLASSES AT WORK 


& ‘ba 
YOUNGER, M.P., PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE HOME OFFICE (RIGHT), 


CIVIL DEFENCE IN ATOMIC WARFARE - Two INSTRUCTORS DEMONSTRATE GAMMA- MR. K. G 
GAMMA-RAY PORTABLE DETECTOR AT FALFIELD 


RADIATION DETECTION WITH (L.) A “ PIN-POINT”’ DETECTOR; (R.) AN AREA LOCATOR. EXAMINING A 
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PARACHUTE-JUMPING IN EASY STAGES: A DISPLAY BY NURSING SISTERS, AND ARMY AND R.A.F. PERSONNEL, 


One of the main events at the Royal Tournament, Olympia (June 16 to July 2), 
this year is the parachute-training display staged by the Land/Air Warfare 
Branch, Army and Transport Command, Royal Air Force. The highlight of this 
display is the controlled descent with brightly-coloured parachutes from the roof 
of Olympia, 100 ft. above the arena, by an airwoman, a nursing sister of 
Princess Mary's R.A.F. Nursing Service, three Army paratroopers, and a R.A.F 


instructor from the R.A.F. Parachute Training School at Upper Heyford, Oxon. 
As the height of Olympia is insufficient for a free descent, which might also lead 
to the danger of the jumpers drifting into the audience, the cable-controlled 
parachutes are kept open ready for the descent. Parachutists also make con- 
trolled jumps from captive balloons 35 ft. above the arena, the speed at which 
the wires, by which they descend, unwind being governed by air-brakes. These 
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iL,| OF CONTROLLED DESCENTS AND PRIMARY INSTRUCTION AS A FEATURE OF THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 


.. jumps are a normal part of training for parachutists. R.A.F. parachute specially-constructed electric winches, by which the parachute and ball 

d instructors also rush across the arena on sloping wire railways,’ hanging by apparatus is raised and lowsred, are manned by men of the R.A.F. Balloon Ur 
d their hands from carriers, and leap to the ground at a given moment. Other at Cardington, Beds. More than 500,000 descents have been made at No. | Parachut 
7 airmen demonstrate how beginners are taught to fall and roll correctly, as in Training School, and since 1945 some 80,000 jumps have been made without one 
b the tarliest phases of training before wearing parachute harness, and how they fatality. Our drawing shows the display in progress with a nursing sister (on the 
e learn to jump by first leaping from small ramps, 2 ft. above the ground. The right) rolling over on landing, in the controlled-descent display 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT OLYMPIA. 
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INAUGURATING THE FIRST EXPLORATORY OIL WELL IN ETHIOPIA: H.I.M. THE EMPEROR 
POURING A CAN OF OIL OVER “ GUMBURRU NO. 1.” 





May 17, 1949, marked a memorable occasion in Ethiopia, for on that day, for the first time in history, 

an Ethiopian ruler travelled to that remote part of his Empire called the Ogaden, where he received 

a pledge of allegiance from his Somali subjects. Also, on that day, drilling of the first exploratory 

oil well in the country was started. “Spudding-in" of the first oil well was begun when the Emperor 
pulled the switches putting the machinery into operation. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE DANISH CONSTITUTION MEMBERS OF THE DANISH ROYAI 
FAMILY LISTENING TO A SPEECH BY HR. BOMHOLDT, IN THE RIGSDAG. 


On Whit Sunday, June 5, Denmark celebrated the centenary of her Constitution. The main ceremony 
in Copenhagen took place at noon in the Rigsdag. Members of the two Houses, the Landsting and 
Folketing, met in joint session in the Chamber of the Folketing. The King and Queen, with members 
of the Royal family, sat on a special dais during the speeches, the first of which was made by the 
King. There were Parliamentary delegations from Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Great Britain. 





PAYING HIS FIRST VISIT TO ATOM-BOMBED NAGASAKI EMPEROR HIROHITO OF JAPAN 
(CENTRE LEFT) WELCOMED BY A CHEERING CROWD IN NISHIZAKA PARK, 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan recently paid his first visit to atom-bombed Nagasaki, where he received 


a tumultuous welcome. It has since been reported that three attempts were made to derail the special 
train bringing the Emperor back to Tokyo from his three-week tour of Kyushu 
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A NEW GOLD FIND; AND A LONDON SALE. 











THE RICHEST GOLD FIND YET MADE IN SOUTH AFRICA: THE DRILL AT FARM ERFDEEL, 
15 MILES EAST OF ODENDAALSRUST, WHERE THE STRIKE WAS MADE. 


The discovery of a gold strike more than twice as rich as any previous find in South Africa was 

confirmed on June 3. The yield is 529 ozs. of gold to a ton of ore. The strike was made at Farm 

Erfdeel, 15 miles east of Odendaalsrust, in the Orange Free State. Excited scenes were witnessed on the 

Johannesburg Stock Exchange when the news became known, and fortunes were reported to have 
been quickly made. 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE HON. MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL: ONE OF A SET OF 
EIGHT ADAM MAHOGANY ARMCHAIRS (LEFT) AND ONE OF A PAIR OF CHIPPENDALE 
LACQUER ARMCHAIRS IN THE CHINESE TASTE (RIGHT). 





THE PROPERTY OF THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: A CHAIR FROM A SUITE 
OF GEORGE I. MAHOGANY FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED IN SOHO TAPESTRY (LEFT) AND 
ONE OF A PAIR OF CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY ARMCHAIRS (RIGHT). 


On Thursday, June 23, some fine English furniture and Chinese porcelain, from the collection of the 

late Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, and some English furniture belonging to the Earl of Shaftesbury, are 

to be sold at Christie's. Four of the outstanding pieces of furniture which will be coming under the hammer 

are illustrated above. The Chippendale lacquer armchair in the Chinese taste (top, right) is covered 

in blue silk with landscapes and flowers in medallions in foliage borders. The Chippendale mahogany 
chair (lower right) is upholstered in red silk damask. 
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CHINESE COMMUNISM’S BEST PROPAGANDA : 
VICTORIOUS AND WELL- DISCIPLINED TROOPS. 
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TROOPS OF THE NORTH-EAST PEOPLE'S LIBERATION ARMY MARCHING SOUTH FROM SHANGHAI 
A UNIT OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST 
FORCES, WHOSE SUC- 
CESSES AND DISCIP- 


? — ’ LINE HAVE PROVED 
GIVE ME MY RIFLE BACK—THERE'’S A MAN WITH A CAMERA’ A LIGHTHEARTED 
THE BEST PROPA- 


SNAPSHOT-——TYPICAL OF TROOPS ON THE MARCH-—-OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY. 
GANDA IN CHINA. 











PEKING COMMUNIST LEADERS USE EVERY MEANS TO PUBLICISE THEIF 
--48 at ACHIEVEMENTS ; AND WALL-NEWSPAPERS ARE A COMMON FEATURE, 


























THE UNIVERSITIES HAVE PROVIDED MUCH OF THE DRIVING FORCE OF CHINESE 
COMMUNISM ; AND HERE STUDENTS AT HARBIN PLEDGE THEIR NEW ALLEGIANCE. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE YOUNG RECRUIT: A CHINESE WOMAN OFFERS A BOUQUET PART OF THE PARADE WHICH MARKED THE FORMAL COMMUNIST ENTRY INTO PEKING: 
TO A YOUTH WHO HAS VOLUNTEERED FOR SERVICE IN THE COMMUNIST ARMY DECORATED CARS BEARING PORTRAITS OF NORTH CHINA'S NEW LEADERS 

Perhaps the most notable features of the recent fall of Shanghai were the ease with anti-Nationalist as the result of corruption, misrule, and the like. Furthermore, as the 
which the fourth largest city of the world was taken by the Communist forces; and Communist first policy after conquest is the redistribution of land to peasant small 
the good discipline and behaviour of their troops. These two factors—success and holders, their armies are generally welcomed in the country districts. In Northern 
discipline—are probably providing Chinese Communism’s best propaganda at the China, however, it appears that there has been no parallel collectivisation of industry 
present date, and tend to justify to the civilian Chinese these armies’ claim to the in which efficiency is the authorities’ main concern—and there are rumours that 
title of “ People’s Liberation Army Recent reports seem to show that the Chinese the “ honeymoon" period is ending. Photographs of little-known Ninghsia, one of the 


man in the street is not specifically pro-Communist but is by now definitely north-western Muslim provinces of China, appear on pages 844—845 
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A CITY IN WHICH THERE ARE ONLY TWO CARS, BOTH BELONGING TO 
THE GOVERNOR, GENERAL MA HUNG-KUEI NINGHSIA, SHOWING THE MAIN 










EAST-WEST STREET, THE DRUM TOWER (CENTRE) AND WEST PAGODA, * ; 
WEARING WICKER HATS PECU- GARDENING AT ONE OF THE GOVE 
LIAR TO NINGHSIA ; NON-MUSLIM SIDE THE PROVINCIAL CAPITAL: COM) 
CHINESE MILITIA RECEIVING GENERAL MA HUNG-KUEI AND WEAR- ING 
WEAPON-TRAINING, HATS, WHICH CAN ALSO BE SEEN IN 17 


LEAVING THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN HIS JEEP, WITH HIS BODYGUARD IN THE BACK OF THE VEHICLE: SHOWING A ROW OF YOUNG SAPLINGS PROTECTED BY MUD LAT 
GENERAL MA HUNG-KUEI, GOVERNOR OF NINGHSIA PROVINCE, SALUTED BY GROUPS OF RESPECTFUL CIVILIANS. THREE WIVES, EACH GUARDED BY AN ARMED SENTRY-—A STREET Ce 
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A TYPICAL CHINESE CITY SKYLINE: THE VIEW FROM THE WEST PAGODA OVER NINGHSIA, A CITY OF CHINES! 
MUSLIMS, WHO, IT IS BELIEVED, WILL BITTERLY RESIST ANY COMMUNIST INCURSION 


a hae HSIA PROVINCE, in China's Muslim north-west, is a comparatively little-known territory to travellers 
s who have gone usually around to the south through the Kansu corridor—the Old Silk Road—or around 
the north, across the Little Gobi. Air transportation, which developed in leaps and bounds in China during 





ur, has cut in on that isolation. Aircraft now frequently visit Ninghsia, covering distances in a few THE MOST POWERFUL OF THE GOVERNOR'S THREE LIVING WIVES: GENFRAI THE 

urs which formerly t weeks of arduous travel across Inner Mongolian deserts to traverse The province MA HUNG-KUEI'S FOURTH WIFE, AGED FIFTY, WITH MEMBERS OF AN KAD 

vas sted as recently as 1928 from parts of Kansu and the Ala Shan Banners of Inner Mongolia, but the ORPHANAGE SHE SPONSORS IN THE cITY art 
area has had a long historical association with China Ninghsia, the capital city from which the province 

takes its name, was the seat of the ancient Tangut Kingdom which Genghis Kha destroyed in his last and fertile by one of the most remarkable irrigation systems in China of 

ampaign The greater part of Ninghsia’s 113,000 square miles is desert, and 90 per cent. of its 750,001 miles of canals which are emptied and dredged every winter and pe 

inhabitants live in a narrow 100-mile strip of the Yellow River Valley. This oasis-like corridor is kept er refilled in the spring. As in other north-western provinces, the Chinese enn 


A LITTLE-KNOWN AREA OF CHINA WHICH MAY PROVIDE THE LAST MILITARY OPPOSITION TO TI 
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LAYING THE DUST IN THE MAIN EAST-WEST STREET OF NINGHSIA 
4 A TWICE-DAILY DUTY OF EVERY SHOPKEEPER: A CHINESE THROWIN( 

e~ Loe . - : . WATER FROM A BARREL ON TO THE ROAD WITH A SMALL DISH-PAN 
GOVERNOR'S COUNTRY VILLAS OUT- GUARDING A BRIDGE OVER ONE 
























ITAL ; COMMUNIST PRISONERS WORKING FOR OF NINGHSIA’S IRRIGATION 
WEAR- ING THE TYPICAL NINGHSIA WICKER CANALS: MILITIAMEN INSPECT- 
SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ON LEFT. ING A MUSLIM'S PAPERS. 











MUD LATTICE-WORK: THE RESIDENCES OF GENERAL MA HUNG-KUEI'S THE BASIS OF THE NINGHSIA IRRIGATION SYSTEM: ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT CANALS, EACH AVERAGING I00 MILI 
EET SCENE IN REMOTE NINGHSIA, CAPITAL OF THE MUSLIM PROVINCE. IN LENGTH, WHICH FEED SOME 2000 BRANCH CANALS. THE STONE SLUICE-GATES ARE OVER 500 YEARS OLD 
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RECEIVING MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN A PROVINCE NOW IN A COMPLETE STATE OF MOBILISATION WHITE-CAPPED 
CHINESE MUSLIM MILITIAMEN LISTENING TO A LECTURE UNDER THE TREES IN NINGHSIA 


soldier, with his Islamic faith, makes an excellent fighter. Under its Muslim Governor, General Ma Hung-kuci, 
Ninghsia is probably the most*thoroughly regimented province in China. All able-bodied males between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty are either in the Army—which numbers 160,000, or 20 per cent. of the population 
THE GOVERNOR OF A PROVINCE OF CHINA WHICH, WITH CHINGHAI AND or in well-trained militia units. Guard stations command every road and byway, and even the farmhouse 
KANSU, REPRESENTS AN INDEPENDENT MUSLIM ISLAND IN A SEA OF COM are built like forts. As a result, the Chinese Communists have failed in all atternpts to penetrate the 





« art sniat GENERAL MA HUNG-KUEL WITH ONE OF HIS GREAT-GRANDSONS provincé. The chief weakness of these Muslim provinces lies in the absence of any arms industry, thoug! 
it is reported that’ General Ma Pu-fang, Governor of Chinghai, is laying in stocks of arms by air. Ninghsia 

a of Ninghsia are predominantly Muslim They are a tough and virile has made considerable progress since General Ma Hung-kuei became Governor in 1933 and cleared it 

d people who reflect the racial mixtures that have gone on along China's dozens of petty bandit chieftains. A large new canal has been added to the irrigation systen ew 


inner Asian frontiers in centuries of invasions and migrations. The Ninghsia agricultural products have been introduced and re-afforestation programmes have been undertaken 


THE COMMUNISTS: SCENES IN NINGHSIA, ONE OF THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSLIM PROVINCES. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, PORTSMOUTH, ARRIVES BY AIR FOR THE KING'S BIRTHDAY 
PARADE AT SOUTHSEA: THE HELICOPTER COMING IN TO LAND WITH ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR ALGERNON WILLIS ABOARD. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, took the salute at the King’s 
Birthday Parade on Southsea Common on June 9. He arrived in a helicopter piloted by a naval offcer. 
Units of the Navy, Army, R.A.F. and the W.R.N.S. took part in the ceremony. 


Om et Piemsene: 





ARRIVING AT CLACTON FOR HER SECOND CRUISE IN THE CHANNEL: THE NEW MOTOR- 
SHIP, QUBEN OF THE CHANNEL, WHICH CAN CARRY 1500 PASSENGERS. 
The General Steam Navigation Company’s new motor-ship, Queen of the Channel, made the second of her 


daily Channel cruises from East Coast resorts on June 6, when she picked up passengers at Clacton. 
This 1500-ton vessel can carry a total of 1300-1500 passengers, 





WASTING THE NATION'S NATURAL ASSETS: SOME OF THE FISH KILLED BY POLLUTION 
IN A TWO-MILE STRETCH OF THE RIVER DERWENT, 


The series of reports of river pollution prepared for the British Field Sports Society have once again 
frawn public attention to the scandalous state of many of our rivers and the increasing tendency to 
turn them into open drains, devoid of all life and purity. Our photograph shows the typical results 


4 river pollution—some of the dead fish recently found along a two-mile stretch of the River Derwent. 
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THIS WORLD OF OURS: SOME SIDELIGHTS 
ON THE CURRENT NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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FROM THE DECK TO THE SEA IN FIVE SECONDS: A NEW DEVICE FOR LAUNCHING 
SHIPS’ LIFEBOATS UNDERGOING TESTS IN BALTIMORE HARBOUR. U.S.A. 


A new device, called the Pease Cradle, which launches a fully-manned lifeboat from a ship’s deck 
in five seconds, is being tested by the U.S. Coastguard Service in Baltimore Harbour. Our 
photograph shows a lifeboat at the moment of entering the sea. 








ENABLING 1000 MORE SPECTATORS TO WATCH THE TENNIS: REPAIRS IN PROGRESS AT 

THE CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON. THE 1949 ALL-ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION- 

SHIPS ARE DUE TO OPEN AT WIMBLEDON ON JUNE 20, WHEN ENTRANTS FROM EVERY 
QUARTER OF THE WORLD WILL FIGHT FOR THE COVETED CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
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A GATHERING OF “ QUADS AT A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION THE GOOD “ QVADS 
OF BRISTOL (IN FOREGROUND), AND THEIR GUESTS, THE TAYLOR “ QUADS.” 
Jennifer, Bridget, Elizabeth and Frances—the Good “ Quads,” of Bristol—held their first birthday party 


on June 10 at Butlin’s holiday village at Pwilheli, in North Wales, where they have just spent their 
first summer holiday. Among the guests were the Taylor “ Quads,” of Edmonton, London. 


N.B.-— Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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THE RPULNESS OR THE EARTH. 


O-DAY we are counting heads, counting the 
increase in the world’s human population and 
balancing against it the earth's dwindling resources. 
The resulting equation ig not a pleasing one. The 





SYMBOLISING THE TREMENDOUS OUTPUT OF POTENTIAL OFFSPRING AMONG, MORE PARTICULARLY, CERTAIN 
ILLUSTRATING THAT WHERE THERE IS NO 
PARENTAL CARE, THE NUMBER OF EGGS MUST BE HIGH TO ENSURE THAT ONE AT LEAST OF THE OFFSPRING 


MARINE ANIMALS: A HERRING AND A PILE OF HERRING EGGS; 


SHALL REACH MATURITY. 
Photograph by Douglas P. Wilson, F.R.P.S. 


familiar concept of the fulness of the earth 
is wearing a meagre look. If, however, 
mankind faces a future of scarcity, then 
only man is to blame, for fulness—a 
balanced fecundity—is the natural course. 
Moreover, it is not beyond human capability 
to restore and maintain this fulness; but 
it can only be done on the basis of a deep 
understanding. It may not be possible for 
all but the favoured few to have the time 
or opportunity to probe the secrets; but 
it is possible for all to develop a helpful 
sympathy, with comparatively little know- 
ledge. A useful start can be made with 
the contemplation of the numbers involved. 
Helpful statistics are, however, only just 
beginning to accumulate, but enough can 
be learned to emphasise the vastness of 
the earth's harvest. ; 

When we speak of the fulness of the 
earth, the mind tends to turn immediately 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


populations of the two million or more 
species of plants and animals support, by their ex- 
cretion or decay, the living 
of the succeeding generations, 
in an endless series of cycles, 
like an infinite number of 
ratchet-wheels working one 
into the other in a limitless 
living clockwork. 

On the other side of the 
picture we can follow the 
fate of the 25,000,000 mussel 
eggs, of which only one or 
two will ultimately survive to 
produce adult mussels. At 
all stages—egg, larva or 
young—they are food for 
others. So the story goes 
on, for one species after 
another. It can be readily 
appreciated that the 
enormous harvest of fish 
supporting the huiman 
populations of the world is 
produced, in part at least, by 
the masses of eggs laid by 
the mussel and other humble 


countless, 


to a field of waving corn or the long, 
orderly rows of vegetables. But these are 
only the end products of a long sequence 
of inter-related and _ inter - dependent 


EXHIBITING A LIMITED AMOUNT OF PARENTAL CARE AND 
THEREFORE PRODUCING FEWER EGGS THAN THE HERRING 

A SHANNY (Blennius pholis) GUARDING ITS EGGS, WHICH 
ARE LAID ON THE STONES, AGAINST WOULD-BE PREDATORS. 


Photcgraph by M. A. Wilson. 


events; a sequence so complicated and 

so broad that it is only by breaking it into its 
component parts, and examining each one separ- 
ately, that we can hope for anything like a 
mature understanding. In so doing, it appears at 
first sight that we have reduced a vast and in- 
describably important subject to the trivial and 
commonplace. Let us take, as an example, the simple 
statement that a single edible mussel lays anything 
up to 25,000,000 eggs a year. This is merely one of 
those odd items of slightly surprising information 
that occasionally fill up the odd corners of a news- 
paper or other journal, usually under the heading : 
Do you know that——-? As such it is liable to be read, 
slightly marvelled at—and forgotten. Yet, in it is 
epitomised the bounty of the earth. To begin with, 
a rough estimate on a strip of shore at low tide will 
reveal the mussel population to be several hundred 
million per mile, and since the edible mussel is dis- 
tributed almost throughout the Northern Hemisphere, 
the countless billions of mussel eggs being shed iato 
the sea each year can be more readily imagined 
than described. This is, however, only the 
beginning. We have to enquire whence 
the eggs come and whither they go to get 
even the outlines of the story. 

The energy necessary to the formation of 
the mussel egg is derived from the micro- 
scopic plants and animals picked out of the 
sea-water as it flows incessantly across the 
gill-chamber of the mussel. The micro- 


scopic plants, and less directly the minute ~=--- 
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creatures like it. There is little 
point in pursuing the narrative. 
It is too tremendous a subject 
even for a library of books. 
At least a small corner of it is 
illustrated by the chart on 
pages 848-849. There are, 
however, one or two more 
unusual and interesting aspects 
of the general subject of animal 
fecundity worthy of at least 
passing notice. The first of 
these concerns the use of 
“ nurse-eggs,’’ which can again 
be conveniently illustrated by 
reference to marine animals. 
Certain species of molluscs and 
worms lay large numbers of 
eggs, of which only a few 
survive. The eggs are laid all 
together in a mass, perhaps 
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from which only a few develop, 
hatch until they have 


100,000 In a group, 
but these few do not 
fed on all the rest. By contrast, we have the 
phenomenon of polyembryony, best known in certain 
insects, where a single embryo gives off by budding 
several hundred embryos. 

At first sight it is not possible to see that 
such apparently diverse processes are fundamentally 
the same. To the biologist there is nothing unusual 
these things, for, with variations, 
they are found throughout the living world. For 
example, in some of the lower invertebrates, where 
they develop within the parent body, the maturing 
eggs are fed by other cells which migrate towards 
them either to yield up their substance or to be 
engulfed by the eggs. In some other cases, certain 


of the body cells forgo their normal functions 
during the breeding seasons to become “ nurse- 
cells." They seize other cells and carry them to 
the eggs, where their captives are, again, engulfed 
by the eggs. What takes place in these animals 
is not very different from the use made of the 
“ nurse-eggs "’ already quoted; nor, indeed, is it a 


very wide step to the feeding of the ovum and embryo 
in the placental mammals. For that matter, it does 
not differ in principle from the use made of mussel 
eggs to feed fish ; it is fundamentally no more than the 
transfer of energy to feed a growing organism. Realisa- 
tion of these things does, however, drive home more 
deeply the universal nature of the 
behaviour of living matter as well as 
the inter-dependability of living things 
including man ! 

Having started on a note of moral 
ising, it would be as well to return to it. 
The moral, therefore, is this: that from 
this apparently trivial study of the unusual 
in numbers—the odd facts to fill up a blank 
corner of a page—we shall arrive at concepts 
of fundamental importance. In the first 
place, there is an impulse unmistakable 
throughout the living world to sustain and 
nourish the developing organism ; that in 
this process there is no waste—if the super 
fluous units (cells, eggs, etc.) are not used 
for the advantage of the one species, they 
are used by another ; that there are regular 
food-chains, from the utilisation of waste 
and decaying matter, to nourish the smaller 
organisms, by a series of steps—by larger 
fleas feeding on lesser fleas—to the feeding 
by the largest organisms on others smaller 








ENSURING THE CONTINUANCE OF ITS RACE, WITH A MARKED REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF FGGS LAID, 
BY PROVIDING A PROTECTIVE CAPSULE—AN EXAMPLE OF PARENTAL CARE 
(Nucella lapillus), SHOWING CLUSTERS OF EGG CAPSULES. 


A GROUP OF DOG-WINKLES 


On pages 848-849 we publish a pictorial chart illustratin 
the eeenees of the earth's harvest—a picture of ani mal 
fecundity which is truly amazing in the astronomical 
figures it presents. Parental care has a marked effect 
on the number of eggs produced for, whereas the mussel 
broadcasts its millions of eggs into the sea to take their 
chance against a multitude of natural hazards, the dog- 
winkle, with its eggs enveloped by a protective capsule, 
can ensure the continuance of its race with a great 
reduction in the number of eggs laid. 


Photograph by Douglas P. Wilson, P.R.PS. 
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or more helpless than themselves; and 
that these food-chains must at every step 
and at every point where they link be 
respected. And finally, that every unit, no 
matter how small, has its ultimate place in 





sun's rays. Not only the mussel, but the, often 








a balanced fecundity. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL FIGURES OF ANIMAL FECUNDITY: A PICTORIAL ANALYSIS OF SOME MARINE AND eR 


The definitive analysis of animal populations represents a comparatively recent or barnacles on the shore. An average shore is chosen and two marks selected, and 
study, but the results yielded are significant and there is promise of more one at or above high-tide level and one at or just beyond low-tide mark. pop 
important data as the investigations gain momentum. Some of the difficulties Having marked off by such rule-of-thumb methods a section of shore, say, a 
are readily apparent, as anyone who has tried to count the number of sheep 50 yards deep, five or six areas at intervals along it, each one yard square, acci 
in a flock, or children in a playing field, will appreciate, although the diffi- are marked for detailed counting Each of these yard-square areas is further on 
culties attendant upon these two operations must be multiplied many times sub-divided into twelve squares and an accurate count of the contained , pro 
in the case of wild animals. Two methods mainly are used. There is the animals is made in four or five of them. Using the average figure for the Say 
method of estimation from a small, exact count, and the exact census. To four or five, multiplied by twelve, the gross figure for each of the yard-square or | 
illustrate the first of these we may instance the count of mussels, limpets units is obtained, an average struck for the five or six such units marked, cou! 
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d. and this average figure multiplied by 50 to give a reasonable total for the censuses another method is used, demanding equal patience, but the burden 
k population of one species on a yard front for a typical strip of beach. Such is divided. To estimate the number of grey squirrels in Britain, for example 
y a count gives only a rough approximation, but one which is reasonably it was necessary to enlist the services of watchers who knew the country, 
- accurate. To attempt to do more than use such average counts would inflict arranging for one watcher at least in as many parishes as possible to make 
- on the investigator an intolerable burden, for even in its simplified form the a return as near to a given date as possible. Clearly a statistical survey, 
d process demands patience. The count of eggs emitted by a single animal whether of land or sea animals, large or small, rare or abundant, can proceed 
1e say the mussel or starfish, is simpler, either by dissecting out the ripe ovary but slowly. The figures obtained will range from gross estimations to 
re or by retrieving all eggs laid over a given period. In any case, the ultimate reasonably accurate counts. An article by Dr. Maurice Burton on The 
d. count is based on average samples. In the larger land-animal population Fulness of the Earth” appears on the previous page 
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SIR HENRY BADELEY. \ EARL RUSSELL. 
Created a Baron. He is seventy- \ Conferred with the Order of Merit. 
four and recently retired from the | Better known as Bertrand Rus- 
office of Clerk of the Parliaments, | sell, he is an outstanding mathe- 
which he had held since 1934. He matician, philosopher and author. 
was in the service of the House of | He recently gave a series of Reith 

Lords for fifty-two years. \ Lectures which were broadcast. 


\y 

MR. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. {| 
Created a Baron. He is fifty-one | 
and a prominent member of the 
Labour Party and executive pro- 
ducer of the J. Arthur Rank series 
of documentary films called 

“This Modern Age.” 
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MR. ARTHUR S. COMYNSCARR. | PROFESSOR J. GARSTANG. 
A Knight Bachelor. He is sixty- Awarded the C.B.E. He is 
six and has been serving as chief ) seventy-three and retires from 
the post of Hon. Director of the 


MR. JOHN BARBIROLLI. 


A Knight Bachelor. He is forty- 
nine and conductor of the Hallé 


Orchestra. Was Permanent Con- British prosecutor before the \ 
) ductor and Music Director of International Military Tribunal |} British Institute of Archeology at 
the New York Philharmonic for the Far East. He was called Ankara. He is a contributor to 


Symphony Orchestra, 1937-42. | to the Bar, Gray's Inn, in 1908. | The Jllustrated London News. 
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Y SIR ROBERT ROBINSON. 


} Conferred with the Order of Merit. 
\ He is sixty-two and is President 
\ of the Royal Society and Wayn- 

flete Professor of Chemistry at 
) Oxford. He won the Nobel Prize 
\ for Chemistry, 1947. 
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\ MR. ARTHUR BRYANT. 


| Awarded the C.B.E. He is fifty 
\ and a well-known historian and 
\ author. In 1936 he succeeded the 
late G. K. Chesterton as writer 
“Our Note-Book” in The 
Jllustrated London News. 
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MR. LIONEL CURTIS. 
A Companion of Honour. He is 
seventy-seven and is President of 
the Royal Institute of Inter- 





national Affairs (Chatham House). 
He is the author of a number of 
works on foreign affairs. 
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SNR. CONTROLLER TYRWHITT. 
Awarded the D.B.E. (Military). 
She is Director of the W.R.A.C. 
and was previously Director of 
the A.T.S. Recently appointed 
‘ an Hon. A.D.C. to the King ; she 
was awarded the O.B.E. in 1946, 
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CAPT. OSWALD BIRLEY. 
A Knight Bachelor. He is sixty- 
' nine and a well-known portrait 
\ painter; he has painted many 





members of the Royal family. He | 


} lost an eye while serving with 
\ the Home Guard. 
\ . 
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AIR COMMANDANT HANBURY 
Awarded the D.B.E. (Military) 
She has been Director of the 
W.R.A.F. since its formation and 
) was previously Director of the 
| W.A.A.F. She is an Hon. A.D.C 
to the King. 



























MRS. GEORGIA NEESE CLARK. 
Nominated by President Truman as Treasurer of 
the U.S. in succession to the late Mr. W. Julian, 
and thus her signature will be the first feminine 
name to appear on American paper currency. She 
is President of the State Bank of Richland, Kansas, 
and has been Democratic National Committee- 
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MR. J. F. WOLFENDEN, C.B.E. \ 
Appointed Vice-Chancellor of Reading Univer- 
sity in succession to Sir Frank Stenton, and will 
begin his new duties in the Easter vacation, 1950. 
He has been Headmaster of Shrewsbury School 
since 1944, and is chairman of the Army Educa- 

tion Advisory Board. He was chairman of the | 

Headmasters’ Conference in 1948, 





MR. ROBERT OVERBURY. 
Appointed Clerk of the Parliaments in succession 
to Sir Henry Badeley. He has been Clerk- 
Assistant since 1937, and previously was the 
Reading Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees. 
For eleven years he was in the Lord Chancellor’s 





| Office, where his posts included Secretary of the 
\, Commissions of the Peace. ,, 
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SIR F. W. OGILVIE. 
Died on June 10, aged fifty-six. He had been 
Principal of Jesus ‘Caen, Oxford, since 1944 
From 1938 until 1942 he was Director-General of 
the B.B.C. He was Professor of Political Economy 
at the Uriversity of Edinburgh from 1926-34, 
when he became Vice-Chancellor of Queen's 

University, Belfast. 
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woman for Kansas since 1937. 
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' FRU SIGRID UNDSET. \ 
} Died in Oslo on June 10, aged sixty- 
seven. A Norwegian novelist who 
was best known for her novels of 
mediaeval life. In 1928 she won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 
novels include “ Jenny,” “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter ” The Wild 
Orch 
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BROADCASTING AFTER HIS ELECTION AS ARCHBISHOP OF ATHENS: {} 14 oo June 7 1 seventy-five. { EX-KING 
ARCHBISHOP SPYRIDON, FORMERLY BISHOP OF YANINA. t He won the V.C. during his first \ ; 
On June 4 the Bishop of Yanina (b. 1875) was elected Archbishop of Athens and | | active service with the Malakand | ) 
All Greece by 43 votes out of a total of 57, in succession to the late Archbishop \ } Field Force in 1897, when — \ 
Damaskinos, whose intervention saved him from execution by the Italians in the war, a to the 24th Punjab ‘ony - He 3} 
for his work in the Resistance. The election, in Athens Cathedral, was witnessed, |} | fought in the 1914-18 War (D.S.0., 
according to law, only by the Minister of Education and Cults. ay 1917) and retired in 1923. J \ 


‘ ON THE EVE 


MICHAEL AND QUEEN ANNE WITH THEIR BARBY DAUGHTER, 
OF THEIR FIRST WEDDING 


Ex-King Michael of Rumania married Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma on June 10 
1948, and their baby daughter, Princess Margarethe, was born in Switzerland on 


parents, Prince and Princess 

















ANNIVERSARY. 


March 26 last. Our photograph, taken on the eve of their first wedding anni- 
versary, shows them in the villa outside mhagen occupied by Princess Anne's 


of Bourbon-Parma. 
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LABOUR PREPARES FOR ELECTORAL BATTLE: THE BLACKPOOL CONFERENCE. 


JUNE 


HE Labour Party Con- 

ference opened at 
Blackpool on June 6—the 
anniversary of D-Day 
under the shadow of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence at Paris and industrial 
unrest and indiscipline in 
railways and docks at home. 
The principal event of the 
first day was the debate on 
the expulsion from the Party 
of Mr. Solley and Mr. Zillia- 
cus. This was endorsed. On 
June 7 Mr. Attlee spoke and 
Sir Stafford Cripps gave an 
uncompromising statement 
of policy which, despite 
general uneasiness, was also 
endorsed. During elections 
for the National Executive 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan topped 
the poll with Mr. Michael 
Foot second. June 8 was 
the beginning of the two-day 
debate on “ Labour Believes 
in Britain,’ and was marked 
by rousing speeches from 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevan, 
who are regarded as rivals 
for the future leadership of 
the Party. June 9 was the 
occasion of Mr. Ernest 
Bevin's return from Paris 
and speech on Labour's 
foreign policy. On June 10— 
the closing day—Mr. Morri- 
son summed up on electoral 
tactics in the next General 

Election. 
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THE VOICE OF AUSTERITY: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, 


WHOSE UNCOMPROMISING PROGRAMME 
WAS RELUCTANTLY ENDORSED. 
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DELEGATES, INCLUDING 
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MEMORIALS AND MEMORABLE OCCASIONS, 
AND SPORTING EVENTS ON LAND AND WATER. 


FUSILIERS : DEDICATING A MEMORIAL TO THE GURKHA RIFLES: A VIEW 
OF THE SERVICE IN THE MEMORIAL GARDEN, WITH THE 
BISHOP OF LAHORE (TALLER CLERIC, CENTRE), WHO 
OFFICIATED AT THE SERVICE. 
A distinguished congregation, including the Nepalese Ambassador, was 
present at the Gardens of Remembrance, Stoke Poges, on June 7, when 
the Bishop of Lahore conducted the service of dedication of a memorial 
to the officers and men of the 4th Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 


A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE FOR THE ROYAI 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. HARTER, COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT, 
‘PEAKING AT THE OPENING AND DEDICATION CEREMONY AT 
ST, SEPULCHRE'S, HOLBORN. 

mpany representing all ranks, past and present, of the Royal 

ity of London Regiment) was present on June 12, when a re; 

Garden of Remen as dedicated and opened at St. Sepulchr 
A regimental } uth aisle is shortly to be established. 


AT THE START OF THE FIRST TEST MATCH: PUBLIC SCHOOLS YACHTING: A SAILING MATCH IN FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY AT THE CHATEAU DF 
MANN (ENGLAND) (LEFT), WHO WON, WITH PROGRESS BETWEEN CHARTERHOUSE AND ETON COLLEGE COURANCES, NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU, BENEATH THE FLAG 0} 
A. HADLEE (NEW ZEALAND), AT LEEDS, AT FRENSHAM POND ON JUNE 7. THE WESTERN UNION. 
Match in the present series against New Zealand opened Charterhouse School has a fleet of eleven World Cadet dinghies and The Western Union flag, a chain of five links on a blue ground, symbol 
y. Leeds, on June 11. The English captain, F. G. Mann, Sails matches against other schools on Frensham Pond, Surrey, visiting Strength through Unity. The colours incorporate those of the Wester 
; and put England in. At the close of play England had schools using the Charterhouse craft. On June 7 their opponents Union Powers—red, white and blue for Britain, France, Holland 
red 307 for 5, both Hutton and Compton making centuries. were Eton College. Luxembourg; red, yellow and black for Belgium. 


ENERAL SMUTS, O.M., ACKNOWLEDGING THE GREETINGS OF THE CROWD AS, IN HIS RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE: (FIRST PAIR) PROFESSOR C. H. DODD 
CHANCELLOR'S ROBES, HE TOOK PART IN THE CEREMONIAL PROCESSION IN SENATE HOUSE AND M J]. DE LA MORANDIPERE ; (SECOND) PROFESSOR N. BAYNES AND PROFESSOR LILLIAN 
YARD AT CAMBRIDGE ON JUNE 9 PENSON ; (THIRD) DAME MYRA HESS AND PROFESSOR G. MULLER, OF BONN 


negregation held on June 9 at Cambridge was marked by the attendance of General Smuts, O.M Miss Lillian Penson, Vice-Chancellor of London University and Professor of Modern Hi 

lor of the University He recently celebrated his ‘ . d it i 5 the men were a Frenchman and a German, the Dean of the Faculty of Law at Paris. 

ficial ceremony dur his present visit to England ‘ listing. d | Morandiére, and Professor Miller, of Bonn University, an authority on Goethe Professor 
, bh ee women were Dame Myra v 5 I » and and Professor Dodd received doctorates respectively of Letters and Divinity. 
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WINNERS OF THE WILLIAM MOORE 


COACHING EVENT: MR. W, T. BARTON'S BEAUTIFULLY 


DRAG, 


(ABOVE.) BELINDA NAPIER (AGED 2}), SECOND 

YOUNGEST COMPETITOR IN THE PONIES ON 

LEADING REINS CLASS ; AND (R, INSET) SANDRA 
SPALDING (2$), THE YOUNGEST. 


WINNER OF THE MOSS BROTHERS CHALLENGE CUP 


KARALIE COX, AGED 12, ON MRS. CUFF'S DOWNLAND SHE WON THE QUEEN MARY CHALLENGE AND HORSE OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY TO THE WINNER, TROOPER 
CHARM, HOLDING HER TROPHY. BEST PONY IN THE SHOW. STOUT, ON ZMPEROR: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
The Forty-ninth Richmond Royal Horse Show, under the chairmanship of Mr. Horace Challenge Cup for the best-turned-out Trooper of the Household Cavalry to the 
Smith, took place on June 9, 10 and 11, before a large audience, in excellent weather. winner. The Princess and the Duke were heralded by a fanfare by trumpeters of 
There was a record entry, and the organisation was admirable, while varied interest the Household Cavalry, and the Metropolitan Police Central Band played “ Happy 
was maintained throughout the programmes on the Thursday Birthday to You" in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh's twenty-eighth birthday 
Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone visited afternoon, and on In the Coaching event, Mr. W. T. Barton's team were awarded the William 
Friday, June 10, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh in time for Moore Memorial Gold Cup from the R.AS.C. drag driven by Major-General R. Kerr, 


the judging of the Children's Ponies 


BRILLIANT AND WELL ORGANISED: THE RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW. 





UNDER 15.2 HANDS CLASS IN THE 
OF HACKNEYS, DRAWING A LIGHT 
HAYDON, 





HARRIES ON MRS. COATES’S KAVORA CHIPS, HANDING HER CHALLENGE CUP FOR THE BEST-TURNED-OUT TROOPER 


presented her own who won the division for four-in-hands over 15.2 hands 
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A COMPETITOR IN THE COACHING EVENT, FOR WHICH SEVEN TEAMS 
ENTERED. THEY ASSEMBLED AT ROEHAMPTON, AND SUBSEQUENTLY 
COVERED SOME NINE MILES OF ROAD IN RICHMOND PARK 





SCARLETT RIMELL (AGED 6) witn Peter 
Pan. TOM BARNES ON Golden Sunrise WON 
THE CITY OF LONDON CUP FOR THE BEST 
CHILD RIDER, WITH SCARLETT IN RESERVE. 











URNING up in country sales, and hidden behind 
dusty mountains of furniture in side-street 
junk shops, are innumerable prints of every descrip- 
tion, the vast majority of which would be better 
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rIG. 1. “EDMUND BURKE”; ENGRAVED BY JOHN JONES (ACTIVE: 
1740-1797) AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). 


A trial proof before the inscription beneath was added and before 
even the space for the inscription was burnished clean on the plate 
burnt—or, rather, in these days, when salvage 
is important, wrapped up tidily and handed over 
to the dustman. But amid all these reminders 
of the trivial banalities of two centuries or so 
can sometimes be found sedate echoes of great, 
or, at least, well-known names which possess a 
certain rich texture. This texture will be readily 
discerned as the particular quality of the 
engraving process known as mezzotint. 

Mechanical methods of multiplying images 
from collotype, which is suitable only for about 
500 copies from one plate, to rotogravure, which 
gives good results for very many thousands 
are so much a part of the normal machinery 
of modern civilised living that it requires a 
deliberate effort of the imagination to think 
oneself back into a period when the camera 
was unknown and the resources of the printer 
were severely limited. Of all possible means of 
popularising paintings, the most faithful was 
mezzotint, because, in the right hands, it could 
not merely render the outline of the original, 
but could go a long way towards reproducing the 
graduations of tones which play so important 
a part in the general effect. 

The method is worth a brief description, 
because the name is puzzling in any case, and 
also because, once the essential part of the 
technique is understood, it is a simple matter 
to appreciate both the virtues and the limita- 
tions of the process. The first point is that 
whereas an etching is built up from lines first 
and graduations of tone are rendered afterwards, 
the essence of mezzotint is tint or tone as a 
foundation and all else shall be added later. 

The engraver starts with a polished sheet of 
copper, and this he roughs over with a rocking 
tool This rocking tool has from forty to a 
hundred points, or teeth, to the square inch, 
and it is rocked backwards and forwards over the 
copper plate in different directions until the whole plate 
is no longer a bright, polished surface. If ink were 
applied at this stage and an impression taken, the 
print would appear as a dense black. Only after this 
preparation 1s the outline traced as a guide, and the next 
stage is to use a scraper in such a way that the various 
tones of the original picture are translated on to the 
plate That, in brief, is really all there is to it. 


FIG 


A rare early proof with the title “ Repose” in open shaded letters. 
well-known animal painter, is the only eminent, or near-eminent, painter of his time 
whom Frank Davis can call to mind, who 
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Look at the matter from another angle. Imagine 
a smooth block of boxwood and standing before it 
one of the able men who, in 1842, made newspaper 
history by cutting out wood blocks from which were 
printed the illustrations in the early numbers of The 
Illustrated London News. It was the method used by 
the early wood-engravers, among them Albert Diirer. 
He would cut away the wood where he wanted white 
to show on the paper, and leave ridges to take the ink. 

The mezzotint engraver, with his copper plate, 
works 1n exactly the contrary way—not from lights 
to darks, but from darks to lights, so that what 
is raised on his plate shows light on the paper, 
and what is scraped deeper shows dark. 

This is achieved by inking the whole plate— 
the surface is wiped, and the ink left in the 
hollows, and then the impression is taken. That, 
briefly and inadequately, is the method, and, I 
repeat, its virtue lies in its suitability to reproduce 
with uncommon fidelity the tones of a painting, 
and in skilled hands it does achieve a velvety 
texture which cannot be matched by other means. 

Naturally, edition after edition of a popular 
picture would be printed, the numbers depending 
upon public demand, but, from the collector's 
point of view, the only examples of interest are 
early impressions—either the first state—that is, 
an impression from the first edition—or, better 
still, the engraver’s final proof before the title, 
etc., was added (“ Proof before letters’’). This is 
reasonable enough. The copper plate deteriorates 
progressively as it is used, and consequently the 
best impressions are the earliest. That is why so 
many people, reading that such-and-such a 
mezzotint has changed hands for a comfortable 
sum at Christie’s, jump to the conclusion that their 
own example of the same subject is worth no less 
—only to find that its value is nil, either because 
it is a poor impression of an early edition or a 
passable impression of a late one. 

The medium was naturally regarded with favour 
by the fashionable painters of the period as a 
means of making their pictures known to a wide 
circle, but there appears to be no record of any 
one of them experimenting for himself. I do not 
think it ever occurred to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
for example, that it might be interesting to try 
his hand at this somewhat tricky technique, any 








}. “THE DOUGLAS CHILDREN ™ 
THE FAINTING BY JOHN HOPPNER (1758-1810). 


more than a successful painter of to-day would prepare 
a colour block; the process was on a lower plane 
altogether, and mainly in the hands of a tribe of 
competent specialists whose business it was to 
reproduce as accurately as possible, not to invent 
new designs None the less, the art flourished, 
and good, if not superb, examples are within the 
reach of modest means 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. | 
ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS. S4c 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





; ENGRAVED BY JAMES WARD, R.A. (1769-1859), AFTER 


practised mezzotint as well as painting. 





JUNE 18, 1940 





Here are three illustrations of the type of mezzotint 
it is possible to find I don't say of this quality, 
because they once formed part of a famous collection— 
that of Mr. Martin Erdmann, of New York—which 
was dispersed at Christie's in 1937—but later impres- 
sions, and not to be despised. The original paintings 
are, of course, world famous. The point I wish to 
make is that they became famous at the time because 
of these prints. 


FIG. 2. “ MRS. DAVENPORT” ; ENGRAVED BY JOHN JONES AFTER THE PORTRAIT 


BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). 


A brilliant early impression of the mezzotint engraved by John Jones after 
Romney's portrait of this celebrated beauty. Jones worked in stipple as 


well as in mezzotint. 


Fig. 1 is after the portrait of Edmund Burke 
by George Romney. The engraver was John 
Jones (working from about 1740 to 1797). This 
is a trial proof, before the inscription beneath 
was added, and before even the space for the 
inscription was burnished clean on the plate ; 
consequently (see above) very decidedly a 
collector’s piece. 

Fig. 2, also engraved by John Jones, is 
again a print after George Romney. The subject 
that notable beauty, Mrs. Davenport—a brilliant 
early impression. Many readers will remember 
a day in 1926 when the original painting came 
up for sale at Christie's, before a crowd which 
overflowed into the anteroom. The bidding 
started soberly enough, and then the tension 
suddenly heightened. Money was talking, and 
Romney’s “‘ Mrs. Davenport ” was bought by the 
late Lord Duveen for 58,000 guineas. 

Fig. 3 shares with the equally well-known 
picture of the artist’s children the distinction of 
being as popular a representation of childhood 
as any produced in the eighteenth century. 
The original is by Hoppner and the subject is 
“The Douglas Children.” 

The engraver is James Ward. This is a 
rare early proof, with the title ‘‘ Repose’ 
in open shaded letters. 

I repeat that while you cannot expect to find 
impressions of this quality, you might come 
across some which would not'disgrace your walls. 
A final word : cut margins destroy values but 
need not necessarily detract from enjoyment. 
The innumerable nineteenth-century imitations 
are not worth house room. 

In an article on this page on June 4, I wrote 
of “The Ward Bequest” and of “ the late 


James Ward, the T. W. H. Ward.” The use of the term 


‘ Bequest" in current references to this 
admirable collection led me to suppose that 
the generous donor was dead. I now learn that 
Mr. Ward is very much alive and that the “ Bequest " 
is in memory of his first wife. I should like to 
express my apologies for any embarrassment my 
inadvertence may have caused him and to rejoice 
with all lovers of fine painting that, as Mark Twain 
wrote when a similar thing happened to him, “ the 
report is greatly exaggerated.” 
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BARTERED FOR 
A MAGNIFICENT LATE 


The discovery of Rubens’ “ Death of Dido” early this year was a major 
sensation in the art world. It was purchased at Sotheby's for £3200 by 
Messrs. Agnew, having been sent up for sale by Mr. E. Wells, of Thatcham, 
who obtained it from a Reading dealer in exchange for a typewriter, after his 
first offer of a carpet had been refused. Dr. Gronau, picture expert at 
Sotheby's, immediately recognised it, and its history is as follows. In Smith's 
“ Catalogue Raisonné"’ (page 34, Rubens, Volume No. 175) it is listed as in 
the artist's effects; it was in the collection of Viscount Middleton in 1851 ; 
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AN OLD TYPEWRITER AND SUBSEQUENTLY 
WORK BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 


LONDON NEWS 


SOLD FOR {3200: “THE DEATH OF DIDO”; 
(1577-1640). (72 BY 48} INS.) 


is mentioned in Redgrave's “ Art Sales"’; and was in the Henry Farrer 
collection in 1866. Mrs, Alan Beeton, widow of an artist, stated that her 
father-in-law purchased the painting some fifteen years ago. She offered 
it free to the Reading Art Gallery, but it was not accepted, and she sent it 
to a local auction, where it was knocked down for SOs. It has now been 
cleaned and the full splendour of the flesh painting revealed. It closely 
follows the description of the death of Dido in Virgil's Aéneid, Book IV. 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of Thos. Agnew and Sons.) 
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A T this time of the vear our hardier players ¢ 
4 out to grass When the “high midsummer 


pomps "' are on, there are often actors at the bottom 
of a garden, with a deck-chair audience striving to 
focus on the stage and to forget the distraction of 
what Tilburina in “ The Critic "' called “ all the finches 


of the grove 


* 
vee 
A NEW COMEDY AT THE LYRIC THEATRE “TWO DOZEN RED ROSES" 
ALBERTO VERANI (EDWIN STYLES) IS PACKING UP HIS BELONGINGS 


“Two Dozen Red Roses,” a new comedy by Aldo de Benedetti, 
Kenneth Horne. 


~ 


cad 





; SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY IN WHICH 
BEFORE LEAVING HIS WIFE, MARINA (EVELYN have been grim- 
LAYE), WHO IS SEEKING THE SUPPORT OF A FRIEND, TOMASSO SAVELLI (MICHAEL SHEPLEY) 

has been adapted for the English stage by 
It is an amusing story of a husband and wife of early middle age Who are entangled in an odd 
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The World of the Thea 


TAKING THE AIR. 


By J. C. TREWIN, 


one reaches VPerdita and the flowered Bohemian 
spring—-and even the teasing problem-piece of ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ with the speeches that can mix frost 
and fire This summer, Mr. Atkins is putting into 
a single programme both “ The Comedy of Errors ”’ 


and that neglec- 
ted fancy of the 
young Shake- 
speare, ‘“‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of 
Verona,"’ which 
has never been 
acted in Regent's 
Park—too seldom 
anvwhere 
though jt must 
surely fit into a 
setting of leaf- 
and-bough and 
birdsong. 
Memory can 
be cunningly 
selective. When 
I think of 
Regent's Park it 
is usually of a 
warm, tranquil 
evening, with 
moths flitting in 
the beam of the 
lights, distant 
4 noises stilled, and 
a sl only the sound of 
the verse silvering 
the air. But there 


mer nights (hev, 
ho, the wind and 


situation which involves the husband in writing romantic and anonymous letters to his wife and the sending of the rain !). weeks 


several dozen red roses. 


London, for seventeen summers now, has had its 
major open-air theatre in Regent's Park. That 
redoubtable Shakespearean, Robert Atkins, is_ still 
producing on the patch of much-restored turf where 

Twelfth Night’ opened the first Carroll-Atkins 
reign on a burning afternoon in 1933. There used in 
those days to be a benign official host (Sir Philip Ben 
(Greet), called the Master of the Greensward. 

Not long ago, on a June night a thought too frigid, 
| watched the Church scene of ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing.” It was played with intensity in the 
theatrical blaze of the floodlights, not a leaf stirring 
on bush or tree, dark swathes of shadow beside the 
stage, and a crescent moon behind the poplars. An 
odd setting, indeed, for the rejection of Hero, for 
Beatrice’s challenge to Benedick, and for the surprising 
cluster of events in that Messina church. But, by 
that hour in the evening, only the temperature re- 
minded some in the audience that they were out of 
doors. When an open-air play starts, in daylight, 
distractions seem to be manifold. The amplifiers 
blare, there are extraneous voices in the distance, 
and the actors look like pageanteers in fancy dress. 
Then, quickly, the charm begins to work. Within 
half an hour the lawn is the stage of any theatre, 
the trees and bushes are a normal background, and 
the ear has got the pitch of the actors’ voices. Finaily, 
when it is late and the floodlights are cutting out 
their own shining panel in the darkness, you will have 
long forgotten that there is anything uncommon about 
a pastoral performance. 

I have seen open-air playing on a cliff-top, in 
Oxford college gardens, on the mound of Old Sarum, 
in the moat of the Tower; in a courtyard at Elsinore. 
But always I return to that lawn in Regent's Park 
Some Shakespearean comedies would seem to have 
been made for pastoral acting, though personally I 
find that ‘““As You Like It” goes better 


of a wet summer, 
when the stage, like the nine-men’s morris, is filled up 
with mud and the pastoralists have retreated to their 
tent: not to sulk, but to act on gallantly, under 
canvas, while the rain drums outside. Mr. Atkins 
has now a new and admirable tent with a big platform- 
stage. But I do not forget certain wet-night pleasures 
in the old tent, especially a revival of ‘‘ The Tempest " 
before a house of per- 
haps fifty, on a dripping 
night in the middle 
‘thirties. Shakespeare 
did his work; before 
the play had been run- 
ning a quarter of an 
hour that little group 
had forgotten the tang 
of wet canvas and the 
steady swisbing of rain 
in the long grass. 
Regent's Park has 
usually been faithful to 
Shakespeare, though 
many over the years 
will remember the oak- 
and-silver of Milton’s 
“ Comus,” with the last 
invocation to “‘ Sabrina 
fair." There have been 
occasional performances 
of other plays—Bridie’s 
agreeable ‘‘ Tobias and 
the Angel,”’ for example, 
and the willow- 
patterned ‘‘Lady 
Precious Stream."’ This 
year, fittingly, we shall 
have Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” 


A REALLY AMUSING 


atre. 





But Shakespeare, in the Park, must still be the 
pastoral player's king, even if Mr. Atkins, wisely, 
continues to keep off the major tragedies : 
“Macbeth,” though it has been done in _ the 
North—good for the temple-haunting martlet but 
for little else—is decidedly not a play for the freedom 
of the air. ; 

“Much Ado,” this season's first choice, has pro- 
bably shown to Regent’s Park newcomers some of 
the peculiarities of open-air technique. Playing 
must be broad, otherwise it will not carry across 
the wide, open spaces. Actors must remember the 
microphones. Exits and entrances, when at the 
side of the stage, involve a good deal of walking 
(or running) exercise. Mr. Atkins knows just what 
effects he can get. His “Much Ado” company 
is sound, though Olive Gregg, a too-subdued 
Beatrice, lacks still the right Regent’s Park flourish. 
Antony Eustrel, the Benedick, and Tristan Rawson, 
the Don Pedro, have this, and Mr. Rawson's firm, 
smoothly-spoken performance proves what a long- 
experienced open-air player can do without obvious 
effort. Most of the lesser parts are filled com- 
petently. As I have said, on the first night the 
heart of all was the Messina church scene in its 
cathedral of the trees. 

Pastoral acting, like cricket, is a seasonal pastime. 
Stumps must be drawn at the end of the summer ; 
but now, and during the next month or so, the strolling 
players will be strolling—or racing and chasing across 
their prairies—with a high enthusiasm. The O.U.D.S. 
has been doing ‘‘ The Tempest "’ as a pastoral. The 
Balliol Players will make their accustomed round. 
Down in the far south-west Ernest Peirce, who ran 
open-air Shakespeare in Cornwall before the war 
will have a largely amateur company at Penzance. 
I don’t know what is being done up in Wick; but 
Caithness should accept the challenge. 

Indoors, the London theatre has been fairly quiet 
lately. Ronald Gow’s version of ‘ Ann Veronica,” 
at the Piccadilly, should be seen both for the sake of 
its odd craftsmanship (a cinematic technique) and for 
the forthright performance of Wendy Hiller. The 
Repertory Festival began at the Embassy with a 
strenuous political-polemical drama. A mock-reper 
tory company of another kind has come safely to the 
West End in the farce of “On Monday Next. ‘ 
and a dolorous little piece about Chelsea shows that 
the legend of Ja vie de Bohéme lingers yet. When I 





COMEDY ABOUT A PROVINCIAL REPERTOKY COMPANY: “ON MONDAY NEXT .", A SCENF 
FROM THE PLAY AT THE COMEDY THEATRE, SHOWING (L. TO R.) THE STAGE MANAGER (CYRIL CHAMBERLAIN), 
THE AUTHOR (RICHARD GOOLDEN), 


AND THE PRODUCER (HENRY KENDALL), AIRING THEIR DIFFERENCES 


think of the theatre at the moment my 





indoors, in a mimic Arden. Robert Atkins, 
both when he was producing for Sydney 
Carroll and sinee he has taken full charge 
of the “ Park,"’ has always mingled the 
unexpected with the usual. I recall an 


the Italian, in which husband and wife 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


mind switches back to that late-evening 
hush in the Park: back, beyond that, to 


“TWO DOZEN RED ROSES " (Lyric).—A floral frolic, adapted by Kenneth Horne from wartime afternoons when a mere handful 
amiably through some light-comedy manceuvres 
in a Rome of midsummer, and Evelyn Tar Edwin Styles, and Michael Shepley keep up 


of players would tackle ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” 
and a siren sounded just as Feste in 


open-air ‘ Henry the Eighth,’’ with Lyn the pace extremely well. 
, pp t ti oT y ae . 
Harding as the King - the vigorous and ol callous hy Qin A flimsy affair, by A. P. Dearsley, about artists Twelfth Night " was singing ‘ Come away, 
exciting spectacle of a “ Julius Cawsar “ON MONDAY NEXT . (Comedy).—The Drossmouth repertory company. rehearsing death "’; and, farther back again, to high 
ae bly x0d “Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Morais of Melisande,’ ’ arrives—to the general pleasure—in the West End, complete nights of the 'thirties “¢C eed tie 
a reasonamy 6 . : ‘ with ae Kendall (producer) and author (Richard iden). g e thirties, to omus *" and the 
with the lyric verse hanging like a pearl ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING " (Regent's Park).—As they say in another comedy, ‘“ Dream,"’ to Margaretta Scott, Leslie French 


‘on the cheek of night "’; and such rarities 
us the “ intricate impeach "' of “ The Comedy 
of Errors,"’ the battle-pieces and baronial 
booming of “ King John,”’ the rigours of 





* Soft stillness and the night become the touches of sweet harmony.” 
REPERTORY FESTIVAL (Embassy) ~The Peter Cotes Players, from Manchester, 
began with “ The Rising Wind.”’ have been followed by the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre 
with a version of Moliére in broad Scots 
“LOVE IN ALBANIA" (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Eric Linklater’s witty nonsense in a 
London flat, with a performance of unfailing gusto by Peter Ustinov. 


and lon Swinley, and to the first blazing 
afternoon of all when doubters agreed that 
the Park might last-——if it were lucky—for 
one season That, I repeat, was seventeen 


who 


summers ago, 








‘The Winter's Tale ""—for it is long before 
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“PAINTERS AND THE THEATRE” 


PART OF BIRMINGHAM’S THESPIAN FESTIVAL. 





DESIGN FOR A MASQUE, BRITANNIA TRIUMPHANS, BY SIR WILLIAM 
DAVENANT ": BY INIGO JONES (1592-1652). A STREET, WITH THE 
THAMES IN THE DISTANCE. OLD ST. PAUL’S IS SEEN ACROSS 

THE RIVER, 
(Lent by the Directcrs of the Chatsworth Estates Co.) 





“ LAURENCE OLIVIER AS ROMEO": BY HAROLD KNIGHT, R.A. “COSTUME DESIGN FOR CAPTAIN HOOK": BY 


(b. 1874). OLIVIER PLAYED ROMEO IN THE NEW THEATRE NICHOLSON (b. 1872). 


PRODUCTION, 1935. op “ peran 


(Lent by Sir Laurence Olivier.) 





"LES SYLPHIDES”: BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. (LIVING ARTIST). SUGGESTED 
BY THE FAMOUS BALLET BY FOKINE TO MUSIC BY CHOPIN, 
(From the City Art Gallery, Birmingham.) 


Birmingham's Thespian Festival, consisting of the British Theatre Exhibition presented 
by the Birmingham Post in association with Sir Barry Jackson and the Arts Council 
f Great Britain at Bingley Hall, and of a complementary exhibition at the Birmingham 
‘ity Museum and Art Gallery designed to illustrate the relation between well-known 
artists and the theatre from the seventeenth century onwards, opened on May 23 
‘as recorded in our issue of June 4), and closes to-day, Saturday, June 18 On this 





FOR THE ORIGINAL PRODUCTION 
PAN,” IN 1904. 
(Lent by Mr. Nicholas Llewellyn Davies.) 
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““\ DESIGN FOR A STAGE SETTING--ONE OF TWO EXHIBITED "’: BY WILLIAM CAPON (1757-1327), 
MADE FOR JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. DATED 1808. 
(Lent by the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Art Gallery.) 





SIR WILLIAM * SIR HENRY IRVING " (1838-1905) : BY SIR JOHN EVERET? 
MILLAIS, BT., P.R.A. (1829-1896). IRVING MADE HISs 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON IN 1859. 


(Lent by the Garrick Club.) 





THE PLAY SCENE IN ‘HAMLET’™: BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. (1878-1931), FOR Which 
HE WAS AWARDED THE SLADE SUMMER COMPETITION PRIZE, 1899 
(Lent by the Marchioness of Cholmondeley.) 


page we reproduce a selection of the works shown at the “ Painters and the Theatre 
Exhibition (to which four important works from the Royal Collections were graci 


usly 
lent by the King), in order to give some idea of its wide scope The design for a 
stage setting by William Capon, architectural draughtsman to the Duke of York, is 


inscribed A Selection of Architectural Remains in different parts of the Kingdom 


brought together in one point of view so as to form a Grand Ancient Street 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
ORMALLY, I avoid stories of the future. As Hazlitt said, the future is thin and 
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BRINGING BACK THE FORGOTTEN. 


ARBARA BODICHON is a name which means nothing to the majority of people 


dull ; it excites the will, of course, but it has no wsthetic richness, no life in it. In to-day. Yet it is to be found in many memoirs of the late nineteenth century : 


almost every guise, it is a poor theme for the imagination. 
be absolute ; there is always a special case—and “ 1984,’" by George Orwell (Secker and 
Warburg ; ros.), really gets under the skin. Because its future is the present. It is a 
satire of an intimately horrifying kind—not just the usual scientific nightmare. 


Indeed, in this future, science is at a stand, or going 
back ; it must be so, for an empirical approach is now 
crimethink in any sphere. Besides, discoveries are no 
longer wanted. The rulers have immobilised human 
history, and their object is to go on doing so. 

The world consists of three equal Powers: Eurasia, 
Eastasia, and Oceania, of which Airstrip One (the former 
Britain) is a province. The three are always at war; 
but nobody can ever win, and thus the war itself, though 
ruthless, treacherous, hysterical—ideological to the 
highest point—is really an ingenious form of stagnation. 
Ingenious, since it uses up all the wealth, and thus ensures 
the inequality of man. Tacitly, the ruling castes under- 
stand each other; their philosophies and methods are 
identical, though by doublethink (“ reality-control ’’) 
they are enabled to see each other as fiends incarnate. 

Such is the wider view. The foreground is still called 
London, and is still the London of the pre-Revolution 
wars. For in this static era, things decay and fall down ; 
they are not cleaned up again, and the only change is an 
increase of squalor. Except that four great new buildings, 
architectural colossi, dominate the whole scene. These 
are the Ministry of Peace (i.¢e., war), the Ministry of 
Plenty (or scarcity), the Ministry of Love (torture and 
espionage), and the Ministry of Truth (propaganda, which 
includes, of course, education and the fine -arts). 

Winston Smith works in the Ministry of Truth (Records 
Department). His job is altering the past. For the 
past is alterable ; it is being amended all the time, and 
“ malreportings "" reduced to ashes. And yet it never 
does alter—not even after four or five corrections of the 
same statement. For what the Party says is true, and 
always was true, and it always said the same thing. 
Again, a mere case for doublethink. If Winston and his 
like indulge in “‘ false memories,” they will be “‘ vaporised "’ ; 
will cease to have existed ; will become unpersons. Indeed, 
they may be vaporised for much less. There are no 
laws; but there are Thought Police, and telescreens— 
telescreens in every room, which can’t be switched off, 
which give out non-stop propaganda, and observe 
everything. 

Yet Winston tries to rebel. A pitiful effort, followed 
by a “cure”; for under Ingsoc (or English Socialism) 
rebels are never shot till they are cured. Horribly, of 
course ; and yet the daily texture of existence is more 
alarming. The all-round shoddiness: the kind of basic 
English called Newspeak. ... Oh, what a world. And 
how insidiously like our own. 

As a pick-me-up, “ The Body,’’ by William Sansom 
(Hogarth Press; 9s. 6d.), should be read at once. The 
world of “ 1984” is grey and grimy and claustrophobic— 
juiceless as a squeezed orange ; Mr. Sansom gives us back 
the whole brilliant earth. Indeed, he gives it back with 
lustre. He is so aware of every sense object, and so in 
love with it that his most ordinary scenes make one 
blink ; they dazzle with excess of being. It is a Mediter- 
ranean effect, but he can do it just as well in suburbia. 
all perceptions are fascinating; all are brilliant; all are 
a little queer. He is the enraptured tourist in life. 

His peop!e, too, however commonplace, are all natives ; 
and they are sunk in just the kind of living—eccentric, 
private, futile, if you like—which Ingsoc won't stand. 
To be precise, this is the story of a middle-aged hairdresser, 
mild and well-to-do, living happily in a suburban villa 
with his middle-aged wife. One day, he sees a stranger 
looking up at her bathroom window. From that instant, 
he is head-over-heels in, jealousy. His predicament is 
always comic, but it drives him half-mad. And about 
nothing, since in fact there was nothing wrong. But when 
he learns his mistake, it is as though the virtue had gone 
out of him. 

But the drama does not fill its right place. . A suburban 
avenue, a garden, a boating party, all the details of 
environment mean as much, and therefore too much in 
proportion. And that Henry himself is the narrator 
I can’t believe ; it seems far beyond his mild powers. 

“Repent in Haste,’’ by John P. Marquand (Robert 
Hale ; 6s.), is the merest anecdote, though it conveys a 
good -deal. William Briggs, a war correspondent, has 
run across Lieutenant Boyden in the Pacific, and formed 
a vivid picture of his home life. It has been the life of 
any “kid” in East Orange, New Jersey, and Boysie is 
the least remarkable of wholesome young men. “ Or- 
ganically sound, emotionally stable,”’ and all the rest of 
it. Not an idea in his head; with all the standard 
activities, he had no time for one. But he has thought 
about love. He thought he loved a girl in East Orange, 
and then he went to Pensacola and met Daisy. She 
had a young man overseas; but this was real love, for 
both of them. And so they married, and there is a child. 

Next time they meet, Briggs has to tell him that his 
wife is marrying someone else—indeed, her ex-fiancé. 
A painful task, for Boysie is always dreaming of his home. 
But he adjusts himself in five minutes. He is used to 
change ; they “ run you ragged,’ anyhow, in this war. 

Small souls, but kindly dealt with. Daisy's pathetic 
sluttishness, Boysie of the cheerful clichés and the unex- 


pected, wise magnanimity, touch one through all their poverty of mind. 
“Crooked House,’’ by Agatha Christie (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), has no Poirot. One may say 


that it has no sleuth ; though the narrator does his best. 


who won't marry him unless her grandfather was poisoned by the right person. And who, 


But these dislikes can never 




















CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


E alluded in our issue of June 4 to Alekhine’s earnings 

from chess. He was a champion and a good business- 

man. Few other masters have received rewards in any way 

commensurate to their skill. Some of them, of course, with 

all their genius, lacked all trace of business ability ; such, 

for instance, was F. D. Yates, five times British champion, 

who died a pauper’s death—to my mind quite unnecessarily. 

Chess-playing will, however, remain the world’s worst-paid 

profession until some method can be worked out of collecting 
royalties on published games. 

As a result of centuries of struggle, the musical composer 

is now assured of some reward for his efforts, though—such 

is the way of the world—mediocrity may earn a thousand 


times as much as genius. The chess-master may play a. 


game which brings delight to hundreds of thousands who 
go over it from printed scores in the weeks which follow, 
and who would probably be quite willing to pay for their 
pleasure within reason ; but no workable way of collecting 
the money has been devised. 

Emanuel Lasker, who had already been swindled out 
of nine-tenths of the royalties on his books by pirate book- 
publishers, once, I have been told, tried to claim copyright 
on the games he played in a world championship match. 
He was boycotted by the whole Press. The scheme was 
stifled at birth and ever since then any accredited reporter 
has been able to stand at the master’s elbow, copy down the 
score of the game he is playing, and publish it to the wide 
world gratis. 

Consequently, it is with pleasure we recall that when 
Frank Marshall, in the position diagrammed below, forced 
his opponent's immediate resignation with perhaps the 
most spectacular chess move of all time, his reward was 
immediate and overwhelming—the spectators were aroused 
to such ecstasy that they showered gold pieces on the board ! 

Played at Breslau in 1912; can you find Black’s winning 
move in the diagrammed position ? 


MARSHALL (Black). 


AGYAZ | 
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LEVITZKY (White). 
Here js the play which led up to it: 








White Black White Black 
LevitzkKy MARSHALL LevitzkyYy MARSHALL 
1. P-Q4 P-K3 13. B-R3 QR-Kr 
2. P-K4 P-Q4 14. Q-Q2 B-Kts ! 
3. Kt-QB3 P-QB4 15. Bx Kt RxB 
4. Kt-B3 Kt-QB3 16. QR-Q: Q-B4 
5. KP xP KP xP 17. Q-K2 Bx Kt 
6. B-K2 Kt-B3 18. PxB QxP 
7. 0-0 B-K2 19. RxP Kt-Q5 
8. B-KKts 0-0 20. Q-Rs5 QR-KB: 
9. PxP B-K3 21. R-Ks R-R3 
10. Kt-Q4 BxP 22. Q-Kts RxB 
11. KtxB? PxKt 23. R-QBs 
12. B-Kt4 Q-23 
. and we have reached the diagram .. . 


23. ...Q-KKt6! 
Offering the queen in three different ways, but. . . 
If 24. RPxQ, Kt-K7 mate ; 
If 24. BP xQ, Kt-K7ch ; 25. K-R1, RXR mate ; 
If 24. QQ, Kt-K7ch ; 25. K-R1, Kt x Qch ; 26. K-Ktr, 
KtxR and Black retains, in a simple end-game, his extra 
piece which seemed doomed in the original position. 
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which is not to be wondered at, seeing that its owner was first cousin to Florence Nightingale, 
Hilary Bonham Carter and Mrs. Arthur Clough; that she numbered among her friends 
George Eliot, William Allingham, D. G. Rossetti and Richard Cobden ; and that she was 
a foundress and benefactress of Girton College. Clearly, then, the life and work of this 


forgotten character is worth resuscitating, and in 
“Barbara Bodichon, 1827-1891,'' by Hester Burton 
(John Murray ; 16s.), we are given a portrait of a remark- 
able woman against a background of Victorian outlook 
and prejudices. For many of her contemporaries were 
shocked at this young woman’s “ waywardness,” though 
they accepted the independence which led her cousin 
to pioneer in the Crimea. ‘“‘ To heal the wounded hero 
was feminine and useful. To insist that girls had the 
right to be taught pure mathematics and political economy 
seemed as unwomanly as it appeared unnecessary.” 
Even Queen Victoria found the subject of women’s 
emancipation “a mad, wicked folly.”. How Barbara 
Bodichon pursued that folly and lived to see women 
admitted to universities, become doctors and lawyers, 
and gain power over their own property is well told by 
Mrs. Burton. 

Obviously Barbara inherited much of her “‘ wayward- 
ness "’ from her father, Benjamin Leigh Smith, a Unitarian 
and Radical Member for Norwich at the time of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Mrs. Burton says that as a young 
man he carried some of the ideas of the Romantic Age 
to their logical conclusion and ran an infant school on 
Swedenborgian principles. And just as Barbara Leigh 
Smith shocked London Society with her advanced views 
on education and emancipation in the 1850's, so Emanuel 
Swedenborg shocked Stockholm with his “ dabbling in 
the occult’ in the 1760's. hat Swedenborg was one 
of the most complex geniuses of the eighteenth century 
cannot be denied. There is already a _ considerable 
literature connected with him, his work, his beliefs, his 
attitude to life and death : but the publishers of “‘ Emanuel 
Swedenborg : Scientist and Mystic,’’ by Signe Toksvig 
(Faber ; 30s.), believe this to be the first work which 
tells the story of this remarkable man completely and 
objectively. Remarkable is not too strong a word to 
describe one who was philosopher, mathematician, 
physicist, engineer and technical adviser to the Swedish 
Government, quite apart from his extraordinary explora- 
tions in the non-physical world. In rgro, at the Inter- 
national Swedenborg Congress in London, Miss Toksvig 
reminds us, it took nearly a whole faculty club of pro- 
fessors to cover the various facets of his learning and to 
hail the value of his scientific work. This aspect of the 
man must necessarily be taken seriously into consideration 
by all who seek to understand the mystical side of his 
character. Miss Toksvig follows this line, with the 
result that her views on his beliefs are balanced and 
informative. 

While on this subject of the scientist and the mystic, 
it is worth recalling that a great scientist of our own 
day, Sir Richard Gregory, gave us during the war years 
a thoughtful work called “ Religion in Science and 
Civilisation.” It was brought to an untimely end by 
an enemy air-raid. Now he has written another testi- 
mony of science and religion in which certain chapters 
from the lost book are incorporated. ‘‘ Gods and Men "’ 
(Stuart and Richards; 12s. 6d.) expresses his beliefs. 
They will not find favour with all Churchmen, for Sir 
Richard is on the side of the Modernists, declaring that 
the essential thing is to regard divine revelation as con- 
tinuous and progressive, with no dogmatic finality in 
the expression of its truth, whether relating to natural 
science or natural theology. Orthodoxy must vary in 
connotation with increase of understanding and a clearer 
view of cosmic processes. Such understanding, he says, 
may bring about changes in forms of belief without 
affecting faith in the central doctrine of Christianity. 

It is a long step backward, both in time and outlook, 
from the study of a past President of the British 
Association to the family life of a Victorian parsonage. 
“Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Ewing,’’ by Christabel Maxwell 
(Constable ; 15s.), tells of a mother and daughter who were 
among the favourite story-tellers of our grandparents. 
Margaret Gatty, the wife of a Yorkshire clergyman, was 
best known for her “ Parables from Nature,"” which 
blended natural history lore with Christian teaching and 
have since found inclusion in the World’s Classics. She 
was also founder and editor of Aunt Judy's Magazine, 
which was first published in 1866, and was responsible 
for the endowment of several cots in Great Ormond Street 
Hospital. Julia Horatia Ewing was her daughter. Her 
books “‘ The Brownies,” “ Lob-lie-by-the-Fire,”’ “‘ Jacka- 
napes,”’ and others, were the favourites of children half a 
century or so back. Baden-Powell, in fact, took the 
idea for the junior branch of the Girl Guides from the 
first-named, which, incidentally, George Cruikshank 
illustrated. Mrs. Gatty induced Lewis Carroll to contri- 
bute to her Magazine, and it was from his first contribu- 
tion, a little fairy-tale written in 1867, that Ke eventually 
evolved “ Sylvie and Bruno.” 

Yet another family literary combination was that of 
Maurice de Guérin and his sister Eugénie ; and in “ The 
Idol and the Shrine" (Hollis and Carter; 15s.), Naomi 
Royde-Smith seeks to bring both before an English 
public which possibly knows them not at all or, at best, 
but slightly. Yet there was a time, nearly a century 


ago, when Eugénie’s “ Journal,” published after her death, achieved an outstanding 
success, not only in France, but in England and America, while Maurice was hailed by 
For he loves Sophia Leonides, | such critics as George Sand, Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold as a great poet. It cannot 
be said that the portrait of Maurice as Miss Royde-Smith paints, it is as clear as one could 


is to be regarded as the right person? ‘he Leonides would answer, his second wife— wish. There is compensation, however, in that of Eugénie ; which is perhaps understandable, 


a gold-digging little nobody, in love with the tutor—yet . . 


true. And there are plenty of other candidates. 


Not, I think, a Christie of the very first water. But it has the magic touch as usual. 


She stands alone. 


. it seems too good to be 


for she outshines her brother in the self-revelation of her diary. His fame rests larkely 


on one poem ; his sister’s greatness lies in her notebooks and letters, which constitute a 


K. Joun. 


record, not only of the everyday life of a Provencal manor house, but of all she felt and 
prayed for her loved brother. 


W. R. Calvert. 
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IN | 
FINE 
QUALITY 
WASHABLE at HARRODS 
HIDE Set beneath gay awnings in the Active Sports- 







wear Department, first floor, this attractive 
shop stocks everything you need to wear on 
the beach this summer. Play suits and swim 
suits, sun frocks and ensembles, beach hats 
and beach bags, slacks and shirts, blazers and 
boleros—in fact all the gayest fashion-right 
clothes to make your holidays at home or 
abroad a memorable success. 








Tailored wool gabardine slacks in 
navy, cocoa brown, 


grey or fawn. £5.10.9. 


Postage 9d. 







Polka-dotted shirt of pure linen 
in cool pastel 


shades. £3 ° 13 .0. 


Postage 7d. 


Beige Enamel, 
richly gilt Sterling 
Silver, and cut glass Fittings. 


Checked cotton three-piece for 
the beach—button-front dress, 
brassiere and shorts. £7. 5 4 6. 


Postage 9d. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


sHOW ' LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST..E.C.4 172 REGENT ST... W.! 
SHEFFIELO: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG GOMBAY 





Beach dress and pocketed stole 
in cotton and rayon. Broad 
stripes of white and turquoise, 


donkey or red. £6.9.10. 


Postage 9d. 


Pure linen beach dress and 
bolero, the skirt straight cut 
to slim the fuller figure and 
pleated at back for free move- 
ment. Sun yellow, ice blue, lido 







of the Yreatest Mame 
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Cartwheel Sun Hats in 
natural - coloured fancy 

straw. 19/4 
In washable linen—white, 
cream, blue or 


turquoise. £2 . 10 . 3. 


Postage 9d. 














The newest thing in swim suits 
—the apron-fronted version, 
in navy or sea-green wool 


with white trim- 
rel £4.7.4, 


Postage 7d. 


Active Sportswear 


First Floor 


From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 





SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 1949 


home: 
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latest models in 


my showrooms 
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TRAVIKALM 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL 
SICKNESS TABLETS 




















In my belief 











FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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Mr. PASS SAYS: 


there is no 


finer car in its class than the 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 





PASS ’JOY CE 


THE CAR PEOPLE 


184,188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 100! (6 lines) 
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A fine Console Radic 
Pye Model 49C 

can be yours 

for the astonishingly 
low price of 

£21° 13° 4 tax paid 





RADIO WORKS CAMBRIDGE. 
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You'll see them in | 

brand-new boxes | 
at vour dealers... 

old friends in | 

S, new dress! j 


PATON’S ‘ 
shoe and toot 
LACES | 





-heve @ pair spare 


Wm Paton Ltd Johnstone - Scotland 
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= | Optical discovery 
A | allows you to see right | 
Pe ay | through reflected glare 
= 


Asprey always have available 
a fine selection of new and 
second-hand engagement and 
other rings at prices ranging 
from £45 to £5,000. They offer 
the best prices for good quality 
jewellery. 


ASPREY & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
165/168, New Bond St., London, W.! 
and at 


62/64, The Pr de, Cheltenh 
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HERE AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things vou want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses—even the 
best makes—darken everything you look 
at. Only with Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields can you forget the glare, sec 


HOW POLAROID 
GLASSES WORK 


a. Bright white light from the 
sun strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as white 
glare; others are reflected to the 
eye as useful ‘seeing’ rays that 
show the colour and detail of the 


every detail and colour. These glasses are 
made in different styles and colours: so 
you'll easily find a pair that you really like. 
They are wonderfully light and comfort- 
able to wear and absolutely safe for your 


F}NNVUNUDONOULULGOOLRUN IG 


surface. 

c. Ordinary tinted glass dims the 
glare and the useful ‘seeing’ light 
as well 

d. Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields cut out annoying 
white glare, but let the ‘seeing’ 
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pet 


complete it 





PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - 
[Noc 7042] 





MEDIUM OR MILD 


= eyes. 

= ; ; light pass through—thus reveal- 

3 Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, | jf). ithe detail'and full colour. 
: fishermen, motorists, yachtsmen and 











many others. 


Some of the many Polaroid styles 
. — 





The Polaroid “ 66" Sunshield. Wide vision 
In Red, Blue, Green, Ivory or 


The Polaroid “ S.3-6" Domino Day Glasses. 
plastic mar 
Amber. 15/6 plus 1/2 P. Tax. 


Attractive plastic frame in Red, Blue, Ivory or 
Demi-Amber. 24/6 plus 11d. P. Tax. 





The Polaroid ’’ 77° Sunshield. Plastic poo The Polaroid “U"™ Clip-Over Day Glasses 
Weighs only half an ounce and styled to flatter Double eye-piece, metal frame (washed gold) and 
the face. Washed gold frame. Availa in clips. Will fit over almost any style of presetip- 
tion glasees. 21/6 plus 11d. Po lea 
* 


Amber, Red, Blue or lvory. 47/6 plus 2/8 P. Tax 


DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 


From opticians, chemists and leading stores 


POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD., 21/22 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W! 
*® Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A., Great Britain and other countries 
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Combines its own 
face lotion * 


and so shave 


all of us f 


Ingram’s generous lather 

softens the toughest beard — 
soothes the most tender skin. Why? 
Because it contains an after-shave 
lotion with a before-shave action. 
Yes, you’ll find an Ingramshave a 
great comfort. 






BOUNCING A PIN 


tells us 
about pinking 
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| Our scientists protest that this is a slanderous misrepresentation 
of a serious test to safeguard the Anti-Knock qualities of 

REGENT. What really happens is that regular tests are made 
| in.a special engine, the compression of which can be progress- 
ively increased until the fuel is made to knock. A “Bouncing 
Pin’*.resting on a diaphragm in the cylinder head measures 
the intensity of Knock electrically, thereby enabling us to 
determine and control the Anti-Knock qualities of the sample. 
This is only one of many tests which will safeguard quality and 
performance when REGENT branded petrol is once more 
available. 


REGENT sii tsiy 
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WANTED 


Set Garnets, Amethysts, Topaz, Peridots, 
Rose Diamond, Turquoise, etc., also fine 
Gems, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, etc.; antique and 
Victorian Musical Charms, Scent Bottles 
Singing Bird and other Musical Boxes, 
Gold and Silver Boxes and Vinaigrettes, 
Gold Jewellery; antique and modern 
silver. Exceptional offers with cash. 


H. MILLER 


(LLANDRINDOD) LTD. 
(Dept. LN.) 
29 South St., Worthing 





GEORGIAN 


AND 


VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 











BARR & STROUD 
KERSHAW - WRAY 
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°° know my | , 
brakes, 99 he said , | be Guide from C. H. tot 
Informat 


It's hard to judge your own brakes. 


They wear down.so gradually that you ONE OF THE 
don’t notice. They may still seem all BEST KNOWN 
right . . . when they've lost the power HOTELS IN 
for an emergency STOP. 

THE NORTH 


Don't risk it— get them tested. It 
cakes only 5 minutes if your garage 
uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. Gener- 
ally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 
there is a correct Ferodo grade for § When did your garage last test 
your cat, to give safe, smooth stops Meter fits instantly to your car, 





‘FOR A HOLIDAY 
PLUS! 


Have a really grand Holiday at 
Britain's most beautiful resort. A full 
entertainment and sporting programme, 
splendid hotels, fashionable shops 
and a surrounding countryside of 
romantic beauty. 


JULY 4—9 Musical Festival, The 
Hallé Orchestra, Sir J. 
Barbirolli, 

JULY 18—22 2,000-Guineas Pro- 
fessional Golf Tourna- 
ment, 

AUG. 31—SEPT. | Flower Show and Horse 
Jumping Competitions 












son Bureau 








HARROGATE 


== — Then— CRA SH/ ~*~ yee 





Renowned for Good Food, 
Wines & Comfort. 
Central heating. Two lifts. 
RAC. & AA++++ 


eC Telephone : 2284 Harrogate. 









vour brakes? The Ferodo Braka 














| 
Descriptive and illustrated | and the longest possible wear. gives an accurate test in § min- Uu E E N 
catalogue 3d. post free. | It pays to reline before brake-drums pro pride pe oo 
— er | are damaged. of your nearest. 
WALLACE HEATON LID HO I EL 
| Test your brakes when you change Shane 
Leading Binocular Stockists . TESTING J) HARROGATE 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.!. your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles seavict | Brochure from G. Johns, Manoger 








FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 





From the hand of William Bowyer came this 
charming 17th century Lantern Clock in 
brass, fashioned with care and mellowed by 
Time — so typical of that fine whisky which 
connoisseurs know as Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND Liqueur SCOTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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PLANT fEEDS IN LAWRS 


The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against — Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. 

Phenoxylene T is available in | pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient 
weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from: 


PEST CONTROL (UK) LTD 


Ph 
HARSTON MARSTON 392 CAMBRIDGE 








S63 





Easy with that accelerator! This isn’t a car where you put your foot 
down and wait for it to go faster. This is a car that you tell what to do. 
And it does it. 
You thought you were getting into a comfortable family car. 
Well, so you are. But wait a minute. 
Find a clear road. You want to go up into the seventies? All right— 
just put the needle where you want it. The stuff is in this car, just 
waiting to be used. 
Now put it into a bend. Go on—give yourself a chance to be 
surprised. 
There you are—much faster cornering than you’d expected—and 
no roll to notice. Safe as houses. 
And what about the bumps that you remember on this road? 
Nobody’s mended them yet—they just got kind of lost on their way 
through the torsion bar suspension of this car. 
Yes—you can take your family. Up to six; with luggage. But 
you can still have driving fun. 
This car is a waste of money if you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it that doesn’t really show until 
you have it in your hands. Once tried, you'll say I’d rather 
go by Javelin! 
Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-50 in 13} secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 


* Favelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 14 
litre class. 


Ii ure JOWETT JAVELIN 
take a good look when H passed yO | y 


Danger on the Sidewall 


IF an operative allowed these small 
folds of rubber to remain on the side- 
wall they would form pockets during 
the moulding of the tyre. These would 
lead to early collapse. The worker 
whose interest is awake, trims all 
surplus rubber off to ensure a perfectly 
dewall 


HIS is one of the very many | to the quality of their work. As the 
‘Eales where quality of the | rating rises, pay rises too. 

Since the scheme started, men and 
women anxious to improve their stand- 
ard are making more tyres and, more 


finished tyre is determined by the 
skill and watchfulness of someone 


working with his hands. important, better tyres than ever. 


Because workmanship is the most Extra incentive means finer work- 
important ingredient in a tyre Henley’s | manship. Finer workmanship makes 
have gone all out to make their workers | Henley’s better than the good tyres 
the most conscientious anywhere. they have always been. These splendid 

By the Henley Co-operative Award tyres are now in good supply. Ask 
System, workers are rated according your dealer. 








HENLEY’S TYRE & RUBBER CO. LTD., MILTON COURT, DORKING, SURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 
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bination of four. 
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BURLINGTO | 


THE PERFECT ALTERNATIVE 
TO IMPORTED HAVANAS 








MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 


pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 


*% These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


BRAND TABLETS 


the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


PRODUCT 











Coronas 2/7 Petit Coronas 2/1 


C  paed | A ‘*GENATOSAN’ 








Make your room 
reservation now — 
make sure of an 
enjoyable sunshine 
holiday at the Palace, the famous Hotel 
with the “country house atmosphere,” 
amid beautiful natural surroundings in 
Glorious Devon. 

Hours of relaxation—if you want it. Days 
without a dull moment—if you prefer it. 
And always a highly trained staff to faith- 
fully minister to your comfort. Write for our 
inclusive terms, no service or other charge. 
Telephone 2271. 





course and 

Churston 18 
hole course) 
TENNIS SQUASH 
DANCING SWIM 
MING CINEMA 

















Manager : George Conquest. 








OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


nds of 
Thow bees hy : 
have , entirection, 


Gaiit y garden W ALDOR vei wi} 
When calling at these Canadian Ports followi™d structions Grperte eaywhere tn 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL ‘ded. 


QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA THERE’S 


British Consols or ‘“°Fuss 


he . yy S “EXPORT” cigarettes ERECTING AND GLAZING 
PROM ALL CHEMIST at competitive prices “In Bond” for ® \'aldonsAacéon 


j . passenger and crew use. 
" iho’ I 6 Send for GREENHOUSE 


A a saebuCt MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 fieeeere 


Greenhouse atare 
able standard. charge 
Wr eepective of distance 











WALDOR OF DROITWICH 








= PNY 


WO best sellers by one of the 

most popular Sweet authors of 
our times. One, a romance of six 
delicious fruit liqueur centres 
entitled *‘ New Berry Fruits”, with 
particular emphasis on the real 
gooseberry flavour. The other, 
** Chocolate Caramels”, also pub- 
lished by Méeltis, describing a 
sweet which is smooth and creamy 
under its fine chocolate coating— 
something you can really get your 
teeth into! 


Get them from any good Confectioner ! 


Meltis 


ew Rerrey Freche 


Chocolate Caramels 


MELTIS LTD - LONDON & BEDFORD 
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Huntley 
& Palmers 
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